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BETWEEN ISSUES 





IN THIS SPACE in our last issue, we observed that an in- 
creasing number of New Leaper articles are being quoted 
in other publications and went on to suggest that this would 
occur with even greater frequency in the month’s ahead. 
That same issue carried an exclusive article by Mayor Willy 
Brandt of West Berlin, “Warning for East and West,” which 
illustrates our point. 

For in his “Washington” column of Sunday, July 16, 
James Reston of the New York Times wrote: 

“Explanation of what is regarded here as negotiable, how- 
ever, is imperative. 

“For example, one key to the freedom of Berlin is the 
continued legality and stability of the West German cur- 
rency in that city. Mayor Brandt puts the point this way 
in the current issue of THE New LEADER: 

“*Not only the confidence of the Berliners, but also the 
confidence of West German and of Foreign investors ema- 
nates from the fact that West Berlin is an integral part of 
the Federal Republic’s economic system. West German cur- 
rency is West Berlin’s staff of life . . 

‘Indeed, if nothing were changed in the status of West 
Berlin but its currency, if West German currency ceased 
to be legal tender and the city were given a currency of 
its own, within one year West Berlin would be depopulated 
and devastated, both economically and morally. It would be- 
come a dead city. The Allies would not then be able to 
defend West Berlin . . . there would be nothing left to de- 
fend.’ ” 

And Monday, July 17, the highly respected Neue Zuercher 
Zeitung reported on the piece in “the American magazine 
THe New Leaver... by Willy Brandt”: 
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“The Mayor of Berlin believes that by undermining West 
Berlin’s economy the Communists want to bring about the 
fall of the city. Brandt says that unless the ‘hard’ Deutsche 
Mark remains West Berlin’s currency no one would inyest 
money in this part of the city; West Berlin’s economy would 
simply collapse.” 


Heinz BranpT: Two issues ago in this space, we reported 
the kidnapping of Heinz Brandt (no relation to the Mayor) 
by the East German Communists while he was on an assign- 
ment in his capacity as editor of Metall, organ of the West 
German Metal Workers Federation. The following letter 
from Les Finnegan, executive assistant to James Carey, 
President of the International Union of Electrical Workers, 
is representative of some of the communications we have 
received: 

“The last paragraph of your Between Issues editorial (July 
3-10) makes the appeal: ‘We think that the story of Brandt's 
abduction, which represents a gross violation of civil liber- 
ties in West Berlin, should be widely circulated. We also 
think that those reading this page who are in a position to 
raise their voices in effective protest . . . might well con- 
sider doing so.’ 

“Thanks for your rousing incitement of conscience. As 
THe New LEApeR reached us, the International Executive 
Board of the IUE-AFL-CIO, meeting in Washington, became 
the first union, we believe, to register the vehement protest 
you urged, And we did it not only to the UN and the ICFTU 
but also to the Russian Embassy in Washington.” 


Our cover this week is by Armand Weston. 
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Tunisian Premier's staunchest friends question Bizerte offensive and Sahara claims 


Bourguibas False Step 


sumed at Lugrin July 20 in an 
atmosphere suggesting anything but 
peace. The National Liberation Front 
(FLN), after a series of maneuvers 
which demonstrated its strength 
within Algeria, was cordial, but still 
showed no willingness to yield on 
such basic matters as French use of 
the naval base at Mers el Kebir or 
the status of the Sahara. The latter 
issue, in fact, had grown in com- 
plexity during the five-week recess, 
for several nations bordering the 
Sahara were now bidding openly for 
“prolongations” onto the _ wealth- 
laden desert. Upstaging the scene at 
Lugrin, however, was the situation 
in Tunisia. There Tunisian forces 
sent simultaneously to blockade the 
French naval base at Bizerte and to 
occupy a sliver of French-held Sa- 
hara were engaged in undeclared 
warfare with French troops. 

The bellicose acts by the usually 
temperate President Habib Bour- 
guiba have rightfully caused con- 
sternation in the West. Bourguiba 
has long been considered one of the 
most intelligent, sophisticated and 
successful 


; ja ALGERIAN negotiations re- 


nationalists of modern 
times, For many years he had cause 
to resent being shunted aside by the 
West while the “positive neutralists” 
were being courted, but his states- 
manship was recently acclaimed by 
the two world leaders he most ad- 
mires: Charles de Gaulle, with whom 
he had paved the way for the Al- 
gerian peace talks, and President 
Kennedy, who had just accorded him 
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Lorna Haun is the author of North 
Africa: Nationalism to Nationhood. 
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By Lorna Hahn 


a triumphant state visit and promises 
of large amounts of economic as- 
sistance. What, then, led this usual- 
ly sage leader, at the peak of his 
career, to seek a solution to his difh- 
culties with France through appar- 
ently rash, unquestionably provoca- 
tive moves? 

Part of the answer is the belief, 
growing in certain Tunisian as well 
as other African circles, that while 
Bourguibisme pays off to a point, 
extremism often pays better—espe- 
cially in getting foreign troops to 
quit one’s soil. Thus many people 
with whom Bourguiba must work— 
particularly officials in his Interior 
Department and men concerned with 
party organization—have observed 
that Morocco and Mali obtained 
American and French promises to 
evacuate their respective bases by 
threatening to use force. Yet Tunisia, 
which had patiently tried to negoti- 
ate for restoration of her sovereignty 
over Bizerte and the withdrawal of 
the French, met with no response. 

When Tunisia received independ- 
ence in 1956, it was understood that 
France would temporarily retain 
control over the base and negotiate 
its permanent status later. Following 
the bombing of Sakiet Sidi Youssef 
in February 1958, the Tunisians 
blockaded Bizerte and Bourguiba 
asked that the base be changed from 
an exclusively French to a North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
establishment. He also demanded 
that France accept the principle of 
complete evacuation of troops, begin 
the gradual removal of all forces 
save those at Bizerte, and settle the 
final status of the base within a 


year. On June 17, de Gaulle signed 
an agreement promising to remove 
all troops except those at Bizerte 
within a year, and to negotiate per- 
manent arrangements for the base at 
a later date—which never came. 

On February 18, 1959, Bourguiba 
offered to concede Bizerte to France 
if it would end the Algerian war, 
but no answer came from Paris. In 
the fall of that year, President Eisen- 
hower, during his visit to Tunis, told 
Bourguiba that Bizerte was no longer 
of importance to NATO. Bourguiba 
then suggested to de Gaulle that the 
base be converted, with French as- 
sistance, into a naval yard with in- 
dustrial installations. When the latest 
note to this effect, sent July 6, netted 
no reply whatsoever, and the French 
began to enlarge an air strip at the 
base, the cry grew for unilateral ac- 
tion. With the Berlin crises over- 
shadowing all else in the West, a few 
voices suggested, de Gaulle would 
be under severe pressure to mend 
his North African fences in any way 
possible in order to concentrate on 
more important matters. 

Usually, Bourguiba does not heed 
such arguments, even though he can 
no more ignore completely the ex- 
tremists around him than can de 
Gaulle. Furthermore, his diplomats 
here had warned him, after talks 
with such officials as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State G. Mennen Williams, 
that even though Washington sym- 
pathized with Tunisia’s position, it 
could not support Bourguiba in any 
provocative actions at this time. He 
—or somebody close to him—could 
also have suspected that even some 
of his staunchest American admirers 


might begin to ask themselves 
whether some of the acclaim recently 
accorded him might perhaps have 
gone to his head, and convinced him 
that he would receive U.S. support 
in almost any action. And while the 
blockade of Bizerte after Sakiet— 
when world opinion backed Tunisia 
—had produced no French military 
reprisals, surely he knew that this 
time the French commanders, chafing 
anyway at Algerian developments, 
would reply with force and many 
innocent Tunisians would be hurt. 


F BIZERTE alone had been involved, 
Bourguiba probably 
have permitted himself to be goaded 
into words and deeds which, for the 


would not 


moment at least, jeopardized the 
favorable reputation he has so pains- 
takingly built up abroad, But coming 
to a head at the same time was an 
issue of even greater long-term im- 
portance: Tunisia’s claim to a piece 
of the which 


signs of being recognized. 


Sahara, showed no 

Tunisia’s southwestern border was 
fixed in 1901 when a commission 
composed of Frenchmen from Algeria 
and Tunisia set the Algerian frontier 
at Bir Roumane. In 1910, another 
mixed commission of Frenchmen, 
Tunisians and Turks (who then con- 
trolled Libya) traced the Tunisian- 
Libyan border by marching south- 
ward from Rit el Jir, and placing 
markers every six or nine miles. 
Marker 233, placed at Garat el 
Hamel, was to constitute the south- 
eastern border. 

When Tunisia became independ- 
ent, France permitted it to establish 
control only as far south as Fort 
Saint, at marker 220, while con- 
tinuing to occupy the territory be- 
tween markers 220 and 233. Five 
years of efforts to rectify the border 
problems have met with no results. 
Thus, with France and the Algerians 
now deadlocked on the overall ques- 
tion of the Sahara, it seemed that 
it would be a very long time before 
Paris—or Algiers—would be able or 
willing to satisfy Tunisia’s demands. 

The French position is that the 


Algerian provinces never held suzer- 
ainty over the desert. True, France 
established control over the Sahara 
while in the process of conquering 
Algeria, but the desert regions were 
always administered separately from 
Algeria’s departments. 
Therefore, an independent Algeria 
has no right whatsoever to them. 


northern 


Tunisia and the other Saharan 
border states are in basic agreement 
with this line of reasoning, though 
they would admit that Algeria should 
have certain areas lying beneath the 
departments. But, the 
logically the 


northern 
argue that 
Sahara should remain under their 


French 


exclusive control, particularly since 
it is their investments which have 
begun to exploit its resources, and 
Paris alone should make arrange- 
ments for the border states to share 
in some of the profits. To this the 
Africans reply with equal logic that 
since the Sahara is in Africa, it is 
African and should be disposed of 
by Africans, with France receiving 
some sort of benefits. 

Here the Africans part company 
with the FLN, although most of 
them have agreed to refrain from 
making any statements which might 
undermine the position of their Al- 
gerian brethren at the peace table. 
For the FLN holds that although the 
southern territories were indeed ad- 
ministered separately from the north- 
ern ones, they were always treated 
generally as part of Algeria. Only 
after the discovery of oil in 1956, 
they state, did Paris, through a long 
series of measures, decide to give 
the Sahara a separate status. Besides, 
they hold, many desert dwellers go 
north to work in Algeria’s cities, con- 
sider themselves Algerians, and in 
some cases have enrolled in the FLN. 
Therefore, the Algerians conclude, 
they should have title to the entire 
Sahara; the future government of 
independent Algeria will settle all 
border claims with its neighbors. 

While the other African states are 
willing to wait to press what are only 
vague claims at best, Bourguiba, 
with rights based on treaties, appar- 


ently felt that Tunisia had waite) 
long enough. There was no reasoy 
to hope that the French would voluyp. 
tarily settle the Sahara issue in th 
near future, and ample reason to fea 
that the Algerians, if given contri 
over that general region, would no 
yield the oil-rich land gracefully, The 
Algerians were extremely perturbed 
that Bourguiba made his mow 
against France, rather than waiting 
to make all arrangements with them, 
The attack on Bizerte, however, lef 
them with little choice other thay 
to declare solidarity with Tunisia, 
and put the ultimate settlement of 
the Sahara question into abeyance, 
As things now stand, Bourguiba's 
recent actions have not only failed 
to solve Tunisia’s two outstanding 
problems, they have complicated 
them and added headaches for him. 
self, de Gaulle and everybody else 
concerned with North Africa, De 
Gaulle, of course, is partially to 
blame. For even if he was afraid to 
open negotiations on either matter 
because of military unrest or his fear 
of setting precedents by evacuating 
Mers el Kebir or parcelling out the 
Sahara, he could at least have re 
sponded to the Tunisian notes and 
promised negotiations once the Al. 
gerian talks were near an end. 
Since both sides are embarrassed 
by it, the Bizerte crisis may be re 
solved fairly smoothly in the coming 
weeks: The United Nations could 
perhaps supervise a cease-fire and se 
a timetable for future negotiations 
of that problem. The Sahara ques 
tion, however, will remain unsolved 
for a very long time. De Gaulle maj 
promise to open negotiations with 
Tunisia at a later date, even though 
this would mean bowing a bit before 
a fait accompli. In addition, he maj 
offer the Algerians a substantial slice 


of territory adjoining the other de 


partments, and invite representatives 
of the other border states to a round: 
table conference on the disposition 
of the remainder. But only one thing 
is certain: It will be a very long 
time before real peace or prosperity 
come to North Africa. 
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YELLOW LEAVES 
ON THE NEW FRONTIER 


Young Administration now seems middle-aged as setbacks abroad mar domestic successes 


WASHINGTON 

LTHOUGH IT Is still summer in 
Ave Capital—and a depressingly 
hot one, too—some sere and yellow 
leaf can already be detected along 
the New Frontier. The Kennedy Ad- 
ministration, just six months old, 
has become the source of sour 
wisecracks among those who _per- 
haps expected too much, too soon. 
Symptomatically, when a book about 
the first one hundred days entitled 
let Us Begin was recently issued, 
the disenchanted were quick to urge 
anemendation: Let Us Begin Again. 
Surely it is worth asking why an Ad- 
ministration led by the young and ro- 
bust should now seem so middle-aged. 

Much of the letdown was unavoid- 
able, and indeed was foreseen by the 
President himself. Before his inaugu- 
ral, Kennedy confided to a newspaper 
friend that he was concerned about 
the moment when the new faces 
would lose their bloom, and when 
the inherited weight of old problems 
would create the impression that 
little had changed. 

The President was keenly aware 
that his position was quite different 
from that of Franklin Roosevelt in 
1933. Not only was he the first 
Catholic tenant in the White House, 
not only was his margin of victory 
cruelly thin, but also there could be 
nothing like the clean break with the 
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Kart E. Meyer, an editorial writer 
jor the Washington Post, is the au- 
thor of The New America, a volume 
recently published by Basic Books. 
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past that FDR was able to make with 
the Hoover Administration. In the 
chain of Presidential succession, 
Kennedy came into office virtually 
handcuffed to his predecessor. 

All this is a truism. It is widely 
appreciated here that for the first 
fiscal year the President would be 
bound—or better, trussed—by the 
final budget left by Dwight Eisen- 


hower. The case of Cuba—to mention 





KENNEDY: INVITING DISILLUSION? 


what has become a distasteful four- 
letter word in Washington—was only 
the most calamitous instance of how 
policies initiated by the old Adminis- 
tration could blow up in the hands of 
the new. Moreover, the _historical- 
minded are quick to remind critics 
that the first task of a new President 
after a closely fought campaign is 


By Karl E. Meyer 


to reassure the vanquished. Thus 
Thomas Jefferson in 1801 used his 
Inaugural Address to extend soothing 
reassurance to his Federalist oppon- 
ents—and then quickly proceeded to 
embrace the most significant features 
of the policies he had once attacked. 

But to understand is not necessarily 
to abdicate judgment. To some ob- 
servers, who are sympathetic to the 
President, it seems as if the tactics 


of the new Administration have 
hastened the aging process; they 


wonder if the pose of stoic resigna- 
tion on the part of White House aides 
is not a bit overdone. There is a 
feeling that the strategy of the new 
Administration has invited disillusion 
by centering public attention on two 
polar points: the hopelessly insolu- 
ble at the one extreme, and the all- 
too-easily obtainable at the other. 
The paradox can be explained by 
contrasting Kennedy’s approach to 
Congressional and world problems. 
In Congress, the Administration has 
tended to adopt the tactics of Limited 
Political Warfare—or LPW, to put 
it in the acceptable local jargon. In 
LPW, frontal attack is avoided and 
main forces seldom exposed to direct 
combat; political fights resemble 
guerrilla skirmishes, sporadic raids, 
flanking movements. The President’s 
requests are trimmed within the limits 
of the obtainable, and backstage 
pressures are used to bring the legis- 
lation through the battlements on 
Capitol Hill. When a problem with 
Congress comes up, someone has ob- 
served, the President’s first instinct 





is to reach for the telephone, not to 
issue a combative statement. 

Compare this with the all-out 
Blitzkrieg of the kind that President 
Truman used to launch. Truman, it 
will be recalled, plunged headlong 
into battle. throwing hand grenades 
with cheerful abandon; he was as 
much interested in having an issue 
as in winning a fight. In fact, some 
have observed unkindly that Truman 
would have been disappointed if 
Congress had enacted his Fair Deal 
program in 1949; It would have 
robbed him of topics for his blustery 
sermons. 

In contrast, Kennedy’s initial pro- 
gram contained little that was daring 
or unexpected. The borrowing au- 
thority requested by the Administra- 
tion to encourage long-term foreign- 
aid planning may have been con- 
troversial: it was scarcely novel. Dur- 
ing his first Administration. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower sought similar 
power, although he subsequently re- 
pudiated the proposal. 

In addition, the much-heralded 
Alliance for Progress which Ken- 
nedy is now trying to construct in 
this hemisphere is mainly an ampli- 
fication of plans originally initiated 
in the last year of the previous Ad- 
ministration. Indeed, Secretary of the 
Treasury Douglas Dillon—the hardy 
Anastas Mikoyan of American poli- 
tics—laid the foundation of the 
Alliance when he was Under Secre- 
tary of State for Eisenhower. 

N DOMESTIC MATTERS, much of 

President Kennedy’s program con- 
sists of legislation passed in previous 
sessions of Congress but vetoed by 
Eisenhower in the name of the Sound 
Dollar. This includes such measures 
as aid for depressed areas, housing 
legislation and pollution control pro- 
grams. 

Other items, including Federal aid 
to education and health care for the 
aged through Social Security, are 
venerable chestnuts, the traditional 
unfinished business on the liberal 
agenda. If they are adopted—not- 
withstanding the dour forebodings of 


the American Medical Association, 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and Senator Barry Gold- 
water—the Republic would probably 
survive the shock with a minimum of 
adjustment. Indeed, the health plan 
is merely a pallid Fabian shadow of 
the welfare legislation enacted 80 
years ago in Germany by that well- 
known anarcho-syndicalist, Chancel- 
lor Bismarck. 

The real problem for Kennedy, I 
would suggest, is not that Congress 
will spurn his program. Rather, it is 
the prospect that it will be almost 
wholly adopted. Then, the agenda 
emptied, the President will have to 
start from scratch and establish a 
new set of legislative priorities. 
Limited political warfare is a fine 
instrument for fighting on familiar 
terrain; it is less well-suited to 
arousing popular feelings when the 
purpose of the battle is only dimly 
understood. 

At the same time, in the realm of 
foreign affairs the President has had 
to cope with problems that fall at the 
other extreme—shapeless, irritating, 
unbudgeable slagheaps of frustration 
which cannot be removed by kick- 
ing, cajoling or even by recourse to 
the telephone. Clean, incisive action 
of the kind so congenial to Kennedy 
is difficult in dealing with the am- 
biguties of Berlin or Laos. The one 
instance in which the President did 
decide to strike out boldly—Cuba— 
only provided a melancholy con- 
firmation of the dilemmas one con- 
fronts in trying to use a bulldozer 
on the slagheap. 

Barring a major eruption in Berlin, 
the immediate prospect is that the 
coming months will see more of the 
same—a continuing stalemate, punc- 
tuated by brushfires at the periphery. 
To someone of the President’s tem- 
per, this prospect must seem especial- 
ly maddening. The disparity between 
the muscular, let’s-get-moving rhe- 
toric and the stalemate abroad may 
help to explain why the voice of 
America has sometimes been reduced 
to an unbecoming sputter. 

It is possible that this demoralizing 


duality between the too-quickly ob. 
tainable (in Congress) and the im. 
possible-to-achieve (in foreign af. 
fairs) accounts for the waning ep. 
thusiasm for the new Administration 
among intellectuals. There is little 
that is really exciting about the Con. 
gressional jousts, and it is impossible 
to view world events with anything 
but stoic despair. Thus, the chief 
adventures along the New Frontier 
seem to consist of scrabbling in the 
bushes for rabbits, or shouting at the 
clouds to stand still. 


S THERE A middle ground of con 
| troversy which, if more fully ex 
plored, could give a lift to the Ad. 
ministration? Those who _ have 
brooded over the matter see at least 
three general areas (apart from 
foreign affairs, which requires a 
separate article) in which the Presi- 
dent might give a sharper design to 
the contours of his Administration: 
cultural, economic and political. 

One obvious line of attack was 
once suggested by Arthur M. Schle 
singer Jr., in the days before the 
historian of the Roosevelt era joined 
the White House staff. Several years 
ago. Schlesinger observed correctly 
that the primary concern of the New 
Deal tended to be with the quantita. 
tive aspects of American life—with 
the one-third of the population who 
lacked the rudimentary _ physical 
blessings of modern society. To 4 
considerable degree, however, pover- 
ty has ceased to be a central political 
concern, although pockets of misery 
do persist. Schlesinger _ therefore 
urged that the focus should shift 
to the qualitative aspects of American 
life—education, improvement of mass 
media, better use of leisure, etc. 

Surely this is an area in which 
the President, by inclination as well 
as conviction, could move in a force- 
ful and systematic way. It is said 
that when Kennedy returned from his 
European tour, he was struck by the 
relative cultural poverty of Washing- 
ton in comparison with Paris and 
Vienna. Doubtless this condition can 
not be corrected by executive fiat, 
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but the President could do a great 
deal to enlarge the cultural facilities 
of this city —Washington is now the 
only major capital without an opera 
house. This is simply an isolated ex- 
ample of the kind of campaign the 


President might undertake which 
would rekindle the glow among his 
intellectual constituents. 

(It might be noted, in passing, that 
Governor Luis Munoz Marin of 
Puerto Rico is leading the way in 
the cultural area, After his “Oper- 


ation Bootstrap” had succeeded 


committee’s findings suggest that 
great corporate principalities are now 
virtually states within a state, largely 
unaccountable to government, stock- 
holders or the pressures of the 
market. 

Steel is the classic example of the 
new development: A handful of com- 
panies can now manipulate the 
market in a way to operate profitably 
at 40 per cent of production capacity. 
The price-fixing scandal in the elec- 
tric industry illustrates the moral 
problems posed by giantism. 


NEW YORK STATE THRUWAY: HIGHWAYS LINK ENDLESS URBAN RIBBON 


in raising living standards on the 
isand, the Governor launched “Op- 
eration Serenity’—the annual Pablo 
Casals music festivals are part of the 
campaign. Perhaps the Puerto Ricans 
could be induced to send a Peace- 
Corps-in-reverse to the mainland, 
where the natives are about as 
serene as jumping beans on a barbe- 
cue grill.) 

In economics, a major post- 
New Deal development involves the 
growth of vast concentrated indus- 
tries which now operate in cheerful 
disregard of the competitive pricing 
system. For several years, Senator 
Kefauver’s Anti-Trust Subcommittee 
has conducted a penetrating investi- 
gation into what are known as ad- 
ministered prices, Taken together, the 
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Manifestly, there is no easy answer 
to the distortion in the economy 
caused by the administered-price 
sector. But competent economists 
contend that an answer to the prob- 
lem may be imperative if the Govern- 
ment is to speed up the rate of 
growth, rationalize the wage-price 
cycle and reassert some degree of 
control over decisions that are semi- 
governmental in scope. 

Various proposals have already 
been introduced calling for some de- 
gree of public supervision over ad- 
ministered-price industries. It may 
well be that some basic modification 
of our system will be needed to cope 
with these conglomerations of power. 
But the first step for political leader- 
ship is to draw attention to the prob- 


lem, something which Kennedy is in 
the best position to. do. 

The third area touches on the 
structure of our political system. John 
Fischer, the astute editor of Harper’s 
magazine, has remarked that the 
gasoline engine may be to our present 
Federal system what gunpowder was 
to feudalism. Certainly the existing 
structure is being strained to the 
breaking-point by the growth of what 
Lewis Mumford calls megalopolis— 
the endless urban ribbon, stitched 
with superhighways, which stretches 
across the country. 

New York City is the example 
in extremis of the strangulation 
fostered by the motorcar. Those 
closest to the problem feel that new 
regional instruments will have to be 
created if the burgeoning cities are 
to solve the fundamental problems 
of transportation, city planning, 
water supply, sewage removal and a 
host of related problems. This would 
mean a drastic reorganization of the 
present crazy-quilt of city, country, 
state and Federal jurisdictions, at 
least on a functional basis adequate 
to cope with regional needs. 

These three suggestions form what 
are known in organizational jargon 
as “frontier problems.” They may 
not be solved by one Congress, or 
one Administration. But they offer 
areas in which the President could 
take the initiative and persuade the 
electorate that the country was mov- 
ing—not inching—in some percepti- 
ble direction. 

A story told by Bertrand Russell 
sums the matter up. A few years ago 
Russell mused about the problem of 
living to be 80, and he confided that 
one secret was to avoid any ambitions 
that could be achieved in a lifetime. 
He recalled a friend who had dedi- 
cated himself to the repeal of an 
ancient British law prohibiting a 
widower from marrying his deceased 
wife’s sister. Alas, the law was passed, 
and at the age of 30, the crusader 
lost his national purpose and ex- 
pired. The same risk inheres in Mr. 
Kennedy’s para-military brand of 
politics. 





Old Crisis in New Persia 





IRAN’S THREE 


\ hy THREE Rs of Iranian politics 
are Reform, Revolution and 
Russia. If reform fails, revolution 
is certain. The third R, the vast 
Russian presence on Iran’s northern 
border, is a constant factor in any 
reckoning of Iranian events. The 
possibility (not the probability but 
the possibility) that revolution would 
make Iran a vassal of the Kremlin 
provides the strongest motive for 
reform, 

Every new premier of Persia (the 
Shah recently restored the name of- 
ficially to parity with Iran) must 
be assessed in the broad terms of 
these three Rs. How effectively will 
he seek political, economic and so- 
Will he be able to 
control revolutionary pressure? What 
sort of relationship with the Soviet 
Union will he obtain? 

Ali Amini, who accepted on May 
5 the anxious invitation of Moham- 
med Reza Shah Pahlevi to form a 
government, is the first Premier 
since Mohammed Mossadegh with a 
mind of his own and the boldness 
to speak it. 


cial reforms? 


Like his predecessors, 
he came to the premiership with a 
promise of reform. Unlike most of 
them, he has made it his primary 
objective, if his first months in office 
are any portent. 

The new Premier is 56, a year 
older than the Persian Constitution. 
He is a rich, powerful, aristocratic 





KENNETT LovE, a staff writer of the 
New York Times, reported from the 
Middle East for a number of years. 


By Kennett Love 


landowner, the zamindar of vast tea, 
rice, fruit and grain plantations in 
the rich Caspian provinces. The 
Aminis are cousins of the Qajars, 
the dynasty displaced by the Shah’s 
father in 1925, and they rank in 
the top two per cent of what are 
“1,000 


known as_ Iran’s 


families.” 


ruling 


The power, wealth and influence 
of the Amini family—and the inter- 
position of the craggy Elburz moun- 
tains between the family lands and 
the seat of the Central Government— 
makes the new Premier almost as 
independent of the Shah and the 
Royal Army as he is of his fellow 
grandees. His private fortune is big 
enough to insulate him from the 
temptation to plunder the national 
treasury, as is commonly the case 
with Iranian premiers. 

A Western education freed Amini 
from the traditionalism of his class. 
He earned his Doctorate of Laws at 
the University of Paris in 1932. He 
is a serious economist, acutely aware 
of the social and political effects of 
economic developments, 

Amini was relieved in 1958 of 
his last official post—that of Am- 
bassador to the United States—for 
an “unauthorized” public suggestion 
that Middle Eastern oil countries 
pool resources to create a regional 
development fund benefiting the poor 
and rich countries alike. Previously 
he had served in the cabinets of 
six premiers, usually as Finance 
Minister. One was Mossadegh, na- 
tionalizer of the powerful Anglo- 


Iranian Oil Company in 1951 and 
now a folk hero whose name is a 
rallying cry for the “real” opposi- 
tion. 

Amini was the key negotiator for 
Iran in the 1954 agreement that 
placed oil operations under an in- 
ternational consortium while main- 
taining Iran’s formal national owner- 
ship. The agreement restored _Iran’s 
place in the world oil markets, with 
income now nearing $300 million. 
Nevertheless, one of the easiest ways 
to curry extremist favor in Iran, 
even today, is to say that its oil was 
betrayed back to the foreigners. 

It took skill, patience and wile to 
get every inch and penny that could 
be gotten out of the consortium com- 
panies. It took nerve to sign the 
agreement and defend it in_ the 
Majlis (Parliament). I recall the 
signing late one summer night at 
Elahiyeh villa outside Teheran. The 
shrubbery was 
alive with owl-eyed guards. The 


dark surrounding 


house had been searched for bombs. 
A well-justified case of the jitters 
delayed the arrival of Morteza Bayat, 
one of the Iranian signers. But 
Amini, with more at stake than any- 
one present, appeared the most im- 
perturbable. 

The restoration of Iran’s oil 
revenues, for which the new Premier 
deserves much of the credit. nour 
ished the corruption that he is now 
called upon to remedy. But oil 
money is only one of the wellsprings 
of ill-gotten wealth. 


The United States 


“crash pro- 
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gram” of emergency aid, ladled into 
Teheran with sloppy enthusiasm as 
soon as our people had disposed of 
Mossadegh in August 1953, was far 
in excess of what could be absorbed 
by any economy of comparable size. 
A great part of the emergency in- 
fusions of roughly $100 million a 
year went into the pockets of mem- 
hers of the post-Mossadegh regime 
of Major General Fazlollah Zahedi, 
the regime’s favored Army officers, 
civilian friends, and, U.S. investi- 
gators alleged, some American aid 
officials. 

By the end of 1954 the chief 
visible results of dollar aid were in- 
cipient traffic jams of new American 
and West German automobiles. In 
1959 Iranians spent $22.5 million to 
import automobiles. This was a mere 
fraction of the total outlay of the 
aid profiteers, Uncounted millions 
have gone into anonymous, numbered 
Swiss bank accounts. 


N HIS FIRST weeks as Premier 

Amini arrested scores of officials, 
including five rich and _ influential 
generals, and retired more than 300 
officers, including 30 generals, in an 
anti-corruption purge. He has begun 
drives to eliminate tax evasions and 
to enforce labor and land reform 
laws. He has launched an austerity 
program to cure the aid-sick and 
corruption-sick economy. 

These reform measures appear to 
be more effective than anything that 
has been done in the past decade. 
Significantly, they have engendered 
an atmosphere of expectation that 
the reform movement will continue. 
A sign of the times is the new bold- 
ness of the man in the street, who 
has taken to shouting “Where did 
you get it?” at persons notorious for 
new and unexplained riches. 

The new mood lends urgency to 
the main item on the Premier’s 
agenda, revision of Iran’s 50-year- 
old electoral law to give more ade- 
quate representation to the New 
Middle Class. This is the class of 
technicians, businessmen, profession- 
al people, labor leaders, white collar 
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workers and, most important of all, 
the middle-echelon Army officers 
who have risen on the tide of West- 
ernization that began in World War 
II. Their demands for modernization, 
liberalization and national dignity 
have underlain all postwar political 
upheavals in the Middle East. 
Elections in Iran have always 
been manipulated, some more effec- 
tively than others. It would probably 
be impossible to hold an honest elec- 
tion by American standards, If the 
local zamindar is strong enough, he 
will be elected no matter what the 
Government thinks of him. Who else 
should his peasants vote for? In gen- 
eral, however, the “establishment” 
has decided the winner beforehand, 
sometimes going so far as to decide 
how many votes he will get. In most 
elections enough mavericks have 
been allowed into the Majlis from 
urban constituencies to keep it from 
becoming a complete mockery. 
What has kept balloting from being 
discarded as a mere formality is the 
fact that the component parts of the 
Iranian establishment are often at 


cross purposes, sometimes hostile to 
each other. The aristocrats tend to 
take a parochial, self-interested posi- 
tion against the Shah’s concept of 
what is in the national interest. 
Land reform is one issue on which 
the Shah and the zamindars have 
long been at odds. This dispute was 
one of the currents that swept Mos- 
sadegh into office against the Shah’s 
better judgment in the chaotic spring 
of 1951. Mossadegh repaid his 


aristocratic backers by stopping the 
Shah’s land reform measures. Tax- 
paying versus tax-evading is another 
such issue. 

Sometimes the Shah turns to the 
aristocrats to counterbalance an over- 
powerful premier or an ambitious 
general. He has not forgotten that 
his own father climbed onto the 
throne of the Qajars from command 
of the Army by way of the premier- 
ship. The same thing could happen 
to the Pahlevi throne, In addition to 
the Shah, the aristocracy, the Pre- 
mier and the Army, the Shiite 
Moslem clergy constitute another 
major element in the establishment. 

In this setting, the Parliament has 
provided a forum 
where the struggles within the estab- 
lishment can be conducted without 
a crude reversion to violence. Four 
years ago the Shah tried to institu- 
tionalize the concept of a governing 
party and a loyal opposition by 
creation of two 


constitutional 


sponsoring the 
parties, the Melliyun (National) and 
the Mardom (People’s) parties. But 
both were headed by the Shah’s 


friends and the pre-election bargain- 
ing for seats remained confined to 
the same groups within the estab- 
lishment. 

The innovation failed to provide 
a place for the real opposition, the 
articulate and increasingly frustrated 
political elements outside the estab- 
lishment, that is, the New Middle 
Class. These are the people who will 
turn to revolution if they cannot 
achieve their domestic and foreign 





goals through the evolutionary vehi- 
cle of a parliament. 


Mon WEAPONS, it may be 
argued, have made civilian 
revolutions all but impossible. True 
enough, if the Army remains loyal 
and proves willing to turn its weap- 
ons against rebellious civilians. But 
the Army, vastly expanded in Iran 
with American weapons, money and 
instruction in the past eight years, 
reflects in its composition the people 
from which it is recruited. 

The rank and file are docile 
peasant boys. The loyalty of the 
senior officers, based on family and 
class ties for the most part, has been 
enhanced by favors and perquisites. 
But the officers are the 
brothers and cousins of the New 
Middle Class Captains, 


majors and colonels, given a na- 


junior 
civilians. 


tional outlook by Army service and 
imbued with the urgency of tech- 
nological and administrative modern- 
ization, have been the mainsprings 
of revolt in the Middle East. 

Two major conspiracies have been 
discovered in the Iranian Army in 
the past seven years. A third complot 
of young officers, led perhaps by an 
idealistic colonel or a general whose 
ambitions are too big for the Army, 
may even now be preparing to seize 
power. It could happen overnight. 
Just such a band of conspirators 
ended the reign of King Farouk in 
Egypt nine years ago. Another took 
the life and throne of King Faisal 
in Iraq three years ago. 

The specter of revolution will not 
be exorcized except by giving a con- 
stitutional outlet to revolutionary 
forces. Admittedly, the introduction 
of revolutionary elements into posi- 
tions of power may itself produce an 
uncontrolled chain-reaction leading 
toward the revolutionary 
characteristic of Mossadegh’s last 
days in office. But whatever the risks 
of constitutional action, the greater 


chaos 


dangers of continued inaction were 
what induced the Shah to swallow 
his aversion and call Amini to power. 

Discontent over the conduct and 


had_ brought 
down the two preceding premiers. 
Amini was the bluntest spokesman of 
that discontent. The Shah was wor- 
ried enough to override constitution- 
al barriers and cancel last year’s 
elections. 

He replaced Premier Manucher 
Eqbal with Jaafar Sharif-Imami, who 
ran the election over again early this 
year—with no better results. Premier 
Sharif-Imami was so discredited that 
he fell at the first subsequent dis- 
turbance: police mishandling of a 
teachers’ strike in which four teach- 
ers were wounded by bullets, one 
fatally. 

The hand-picked Majlis fared no 
better. The Shah dissolved 
May 10 and gave Amini temporary 
power to govern without legislative 
obstruction. There were few com- 
plaints about the unconstitutionality 
of the dissolution, partly because the 
Majlis was so discredited, partly be- 
cause of Amini’s reputation and 
partly because the Shah had long 
since established his readiness to do 
what “the nation wants . . . despite 
the law and despite the limits of 
my constitutional powers.” 

Amini is expected to have about 
six months to formulate electoral 
procedures that will permit the elec- 
tion of a Majlis willing to approve 
them and endorse other reforms that 
have been set afoot. It is a constitu- 
tional moulting period in which an 
outgrown form has been shed and 
a freer-fitting one must now be put 
on. 

The trouble is that moulting is al- 
ways a vulnerable period. Any group 


results of elections 


it on 


preparing a_ revolution will find 
success in the 
absence of the Majlis, traditionally 
the staunchest defender of the Con- 
stitution since the bad old Qajar days 
when Russian mercenary officers 
bombarded the Majlis building. The 
Royalist coup in 1953 might have 
failed if Mossadegh had not divested 
himself of the Majlis shortly before. 

Thus, the next few months are a 
danger period as well as an oppor- 
tunity for Amini and the Shah, pro- 


better chances of 


vided they cooperate, to achiev 
reforms that were made impossible 
by the erstwhile Majlis with jt 
counterbalancing 
zamindars, clerics, court and gover. 
ment proteges. But will the King and 
his chief minister cooperate ? 


HIS BRINGS us to yet another 
p ger that may bring Amini 
and his reforms to naught. That is 
the Shah’s uneasiness with strong 
premiers. Bearing in mind that his 
father stepped from the premiership 
to the throne, the Shah has re. 
peatedly broken with strong pre. 
miers. 

Premier Qavam es-Saltaneh failed 
twice to shift control of the Army 
from the palace to himself as the 
civilian head of government. General 
Zahedi likewise lost the premiership 
in 1955 on this issue. The Shah re- 
fused to relinquish his prerogative 
of naming both the top brass and 
the Defense Minister and of keeping 
the military responsible to himself 
Mossadegh 


briefly in putting his men into the 


alone. Dr. succeeded 
top posts and in retiring senior of- 
ficers who stood in his way. The 
retired officers were promptly re 
cruited by the Shah and the US. 
Central Intelligence Agency to over- 
throw Mossadegh. 

Amini is undoubtedly too wise to 
ruin his program by courting a cer- 
tain clash with the Shah. But can 
he utterly exempt so important 4 
body as the Army from his national 
reforms? 

If Amini attempts to subordinate 
the Army to the general pattern of 


his reforms (having already purged 
more than 300 officers). the Army 
chiefs may make his dismissal the 


price of their continued loyalty. And 
the Shah is likely to pay the price, 
even though it means jettisoning the 
reform program. 

Should such a crisis occur. Teher- 
anis are speculating, General Timur 
Bakhtiar. who made a brutal reputa- 
tion as Military Governor, will proba- 
bly be made premier to keep the lid 
on overt discontent, Iran would then 
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become a pressure cooker of revolu- 
tion, Corruption would run rampant 
ina prediluvian atmosphere of sauve 
qui peut. Fears would feed their 


own fulfilment. 

As for revolution, there is no 
reason to assume that it would 
automatically mean the loss of Iran 
to the Soviet world, First of all, 
Persians fear Russia as a predator 
today as much as they did in the 
time of Peter the Great 350 years 


ago, when much of what is now the 


southern Soviet Union was Northern 
Persia. Iranians still too young to 
vote can recall Stalin’s ugly reluc- 
tance to disgorge the present north- 
ern province of Azerbaijan after the 
wartime Soviet occupation. Even the 
Iranian Communists, the Tudeh 
party men, appear to be too na- 
tionalistic for the tastes of the 
Kremlin. 

Furthermore, the Army officers 
who must conduct any revolution 
have been partly Western trained, 
either in the U.S., Europe or Iran. 
None have had comparable Soviet 
Contacts. These officers will undoubt- 
edly be neutralists but they will also 
be Westernizers like the successful 
juntas in Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Paki- 
stan, Turkey and the Sudan and the 
unsuccessful ones in Yemen and 
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Jordan, Thus, any revolution is far 
more likely to take Iran into the 
neutralist Afro-Asian bloc than into 
the Soviet camp, provided the West 
resists its tendency to panic at the 
first bulletins and write the revolu- 
tion off immediately as Red. 

The presence of the Red Army 
on adjacent territory is, of course, 
a grave threat. The Russians have 
been progressing toward direct land 
access to the Persian Gulf for cen- 
turies. The Red Army would love to 


find a pretext in revolutionary chaos 
to move in. An armed U.S. effort to 
restore the status quo ante would 
certainly be weighed as a likely pre- 
text. Revolutionary danger to U.S. 
citizens and the American Embassy 
may sorely tempt Washington to- 
ward military “fire brigade” action. 


IKE THE Russians during the 
Persian Revolution of 1906- 
1911, the U.S. since 1953 has been 
on the side of the status quo in Iran. 
It is not that we are reactionary, but 
if reaction is part of the package 
containing a pro-Western regime we 
will take it all despite our dislike. 
Iranians are well aware of the 
hand American agents and diplomats 
had in the overthrow of Premier 
Mossadegh and in nourishing what 


followed with money, arms and ad- 
vice. The U.S. is so identified with 
the regime that any revolution neces- 
sarily will be anti-U.S. at the out- 
set. Its leaders will probably have 
made clandestine arrangements for 
Soviet recognition and protection— 
at arm’s length if possible. 

The U.S.-Iranian military 
was denounced a few weeks ago at 
the boldest nationalist rally in nearly 
eight years. Some 80,000 demonstra- 
tors turned out to praise Dr. Mos- 
sadegh as “our beloved leader.” 
They cheered impassioned demands 
for Iranian decisions “made in 
Teheran and not in Washington, 
London or Moscow.” 

Resentment against the Shah’s de- 
pendence on the U.S. should not be 
misconstrued as entirely Communist- 
inspired hostility. Neutralism, or at 
least a balancing of foreign in- 
fluences, is an old and deep-rooted 
tradition in Iranian relations with 
the world outside. Not even in the 
bad old days of the Qajars has a 
single foreign power so freely exer- 
cised so much influence in Iran as 
the U.S. does today. 

Predatory Russia was offset by 
predatory Britain during the 19th 
century. One of the greatest diplo- 
matic shocks in Iran’s modern his- 
tory was the 1907 agreement be- 
tween the two powers to stop com- 
peting and divide Iran into spheres 
of influence. Unlike these two 
powers, the U.S. is not regarded as 
predatory, which probably is why 
our predominance has been accepted 
by the Shah and tolerated, albeit 
reluctantly, by the “real” opposition. 

Neutralism, therefore, is a con- 
commitant of genuine stability in 
Iran. In the happy event that Dr. 
Amini’s reforms succeed in opening 
the constitutional door to the New 
Middle Class, which is undoubtedly 
the wave of the future, neutralism 
will come by evolutionary means. 
Otherwise it will come with revolu- 
tion, if we keep cool enough to let 
it stop at that. A misstep or two and 
we will have the third R to reckon 
with, 


pact 











Countering 


Guerrilla Warfare 


By W. W. Rostow 


HEN THE KENNEDY Administration came to re- 
Oe oust, it faced four major crises: Cuba, the 
Congo, Laos and Vietnam. Each represented a success- 
ful Communist breaching—over the previous two years 
—of the cold war truce lines which had emerged from 
World War II and its aftermath. In different ways, each 
had arisen from the efforts of the international Com- 
munist movement to exploit the inherent instabilities of 
the underdeveloped areas of the non-Communist world; 
and each had a guerrilla warfare component. 

Cuba, of course, differed from the other cases. The 
Cuban revolution against Fulgencio Batista was a broad- 
based national insurrection. But that revolution was 
tragically captured from within by the Communist ap- 
paratus, and now Latin America faces the danger of 
Cuba’s being used as the base for training, supply and 
direction of guerrilla warfare in the Hemisphere. More 
that, Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev, in his 
report to the November conference of 81 Communist 
parties (published January 6), explained at great length 
that the Communists fully support what he called wars 


than 


of national liberation and would march in the front rank 
with the peoples waging such struggles. The military arm 
of Khrushchev’s doctrine is, clearly, guerrilla warfare. 

Faced with these four crises, pressing in on the Presi- 
dent from day to day, and faced with Khrushchev’s 
candidly stated position, we have, indeed, begun to take 
the problem of guerrilla warfare seriously. To under- 
stand this problem, however, one must begin with the 
great revolutionary process that is going forward in the 
southern half of the world. For the guerrilla warfare 
problem in these regions is a product of that revolution- 
ary process and the Communist effort and intent to ex- 
ploit it. 

What is happening throughout Latin America, Africa, 





The increasing use of guerrilla warfare by the Com- 
munists in such places as Laos and Vietnam has led 
President Kennedy to establish the Special Warfare 
School at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, for men from un- 
derdeveloped countries. Here W. W. Rostow, Deputy 
Special Assistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs, explains the U.S.’ goals in creating the program. 
This article is adapted from a longer speech made by 
Rostow to recent graduates, representing 19 countries. 





the Middle East and Asia is this: Old societies are 
changing their ways in order to create and maintain 
a national personality on the world scene, and to bring 
to their peoples the benefits modern technology can 
offer. This process is truly revolutionary. It touches every 
aspect of the traditional life: economic, social and politi- 
cal, The introduction of modern technology brings about 
not merely new methods of production but a new style 
of family life, new links between the villages and the 
cities, the beginnings of national politics, and a new 
relationship to the world outside. 

Like all revolutions, the revolution of modernization 
is disturbing. Individual men are torn between the com- 
mitment to the old and familiar way of life and the at- 
tractions of a modern way of life. The power of old 
social groups—notably the landlord who usually domi- 
nates the traditional society—is reduced. Power moves 
toward those who can command the tools of modem 
technology, including modern weapons. Men and women 
in the villages and the cities, feeling that the old ways 
of life are shaken and that new possibilities are open 
to them, express old resentments and new hopes. 

This is the grand arena of revolutionary change which 
the Communists are exploiting with great energy. They 
believe that their techniques of organization, based on 
small disciplined cadres of conspirators, are ideally suited 
to grasp and to hold power in these turbulent settings. 
They believe that the weak transitional governments 
one is likely to find during this modernization process 
are highly vulnerable to subversion and to guerrilla war- 
fare. And whatever Communist doctrines of historical 
inevitability may be, Communists know that their time 
to seize power in the underdeveloped areas is limited. 
They know that, as momentum takes hold in an under- 
developed area and the fundamental social problems 
inherited from the traditional society are solved, their 
chances to seize power decline. 

Thus, it is on the weakest nations, facing their most 
difficult transitional moments, that the Communists cot- 
centrate their attention. They are the scavengers of 
the modernization process. They believe that the tech- 
niques of political centralization under dictatorial con 
trol, and the projected image of Soviet and Chinese 
Communist economic progress, will persuade hesitant 
men faced by great transitional problems that the Com 
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munist model should be adopted for modernization, even 
at the cost of surrendering human liberty. They believe 
that they can exploit effectively the resentments built up 
in many of these areas against colonial rule, and that 
they can associate themselves effectively with the desire 
of the emerging nations for independence, for status on 
the world scene and for material progress. 

What is our reply to this historical conception and 
strategy? What is the American purpose and the Ameri- 
can strategy? We, too, recognize that a revolutionary 
process is under way. We are dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that this revolutionary process of modernization shall 
be permitted to go forward in independence, with in- 
creasing degrees of human freedom. We seek two re- 
sults: first, that truly independent nations shall emerge 
on the world scene; second, that each nation shall be 
permitted to fashion, out of its own culture and its own 
ambitions, the kind of modern society it wants. The 
same religious and philosophical beliefs which decree 
that we respect the uniqueness of each individual, make 
it natural that we respect the uniqueness of each national 
society. Moreover, we Americans are confident that, if 
the independence of this process can be maintained over 
the coming years and decades, these societies will choose 
their own version of what we would recognize as a 
democratic, open society. 

These are our commitments of policy and of faith. 
The U.S, has no interest in political satellites. Where we 
have military pacts we have them because governments 
feel directly endangered by outside military action, and 
we are prepared to help protect their independence against 
such military action. But, to use Mao Tse-tung’s famous 
phrase, we do not seek nations which “lean to one side.” 
We seek nations which will stand up straight. And we 
do so for a reason: because we are deeply confident that 
nations which stand up straight will protect their inde- 
pendence and move in their own ways and in their own 
time toward human freedom and political democracy. 
We are struggling to maintain an environment on the 
world scene which will permit our open society to sur- 
vive and to flourish. 

Thus, our central task in the underdeveloped areas, 
a8 We see it, is to protect the independence of the revolu- 
tionary process now going forward. This is our mission 
and it is our ultimate strength. For this is not—and can- 
not he—the mission of Communism. And in time, through 
the fog of propaganda and the honest confusions of men 
caught up in the business of making new nations, this 
fundamental difference will become increasingly clear in 
the southern half of the world. The American interest 
will be served if our children live in an environment of 
strong, assertive, independent nations, capable because 
they are strong, of assuming collective responsibility for 
the peace. The diffusion of power is the basis for freedom 
within uur own society; and we have no reason to fear it 
on the world scene. But this outcome would be a defeat 
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for Communism—not for Russia as a national state, but 
for Communism. Despite all the Communist talk of aiding 
movements of national independence, they are driven in 
the end, by the nature of their system, to violate the in- 
dependence of nations. Despite all the Communist talk of 
American imperialism, we are committed, by the nature 
of our system, to support the cause of national independ- 
ence. And the truth will out. 

The victory we seek will take many years and decades 
of hard work and dedication—by many peoples—to bring 
about. This will not be a victory of the United States over 
the Soviet Union. It will not be a victory of capitalism 
over socialism. It will be a victory of men and nations 
which aim to stand up straight, over the forces which 
wish to entrap and to exploit their revolutionary aspira- 
tions of modernization. What this victory involves—in 
the end—is the assertion by nations of their right to 
independence and by men and women of their right to 
freedom as they understand it. And we deeply believe 
that this victory will come—on both sides of the Iron 


Curtain. 


UT THE PRESERVATION of independence has many 

dimensions. The U.S. has the primary responsibility 
for deterring the use of nuclear weapons in the pursuit 
of Communist ambitions, The U.S. has a major responsi- 
bility to deter the kind of overt aggression with con- 
ventional forces which was launched in June 1950 in 
Korea. The U.S. has the primary responsibility for 
assisting the economies of those hard pressed states on 
the periphery of the Communist bloc that are under acute 
military or quasi-military pressure which they cannot 
bear from their own resources, e.g., South Korea, Viet- 
nam, Formosa, Pakistan, Iran. The U.S. has a special 
responsibility of leadership in bringing not merely its 
own resources but the resources of all the free world 
to bear in aiding the long-run development of nations 
that are serious about modernizing their economies and 
their social life. 

And, as President Kennedy has made clear, he regards 
no program of his Administration as more important 
than his program for long-term economic development, 
dramatized, for example, by the Alliance for Progress in 
Latin America. Independence cannot be maintained by 
military measures alone. Modern societies must be built, 
and we are prepared to build them. Finally, the United 
States has a role to play in learning to deter guerrilla 
warfare, if possible, and to deal with it, if necessary. 

I do not need to tell you that the primary responsibility 
for dealing with guerrilla warfare in the underdeveloped 
areas cannot be American, There are many ways in 
which we can help—and we are searching our minds and 
our imaginations to learn better how to help; but a 
guerrilla war must be fought primarily by those on the 
spot. This is so for a quite particular reason. A guerrilla 
war is an intimate affair, fought not merely with weapons 
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but fought in the minds of the men who live in the 
villages and in the hills; fought by the spirit and policy 
of those who run the local government. An outsider 
cannot, by himself, win a guerrilla war; he can help 
create conditions in which it can be won, and he can 
directly assist those prepared to fight for their inde- 
pendence. We are determined to help destroy this in- 
ternational disease; that is, guerrilla war designed, in- 
itiated, supplied and led from outside an independent 
nation, 

Although, as leader of the free world, the United 
States has special responsibilities which it accepts in 
this common venture of deterrence, it is important that 
the whole international community begin to accept its 
responsibility for dealing with this form of aggression. 
It is important that the world fully understand, for 
example, that the operation run from Hanoi against 
Vietnam is as clear a form of aggression as the violation 
of the 38th parallel by the North Korean armies in 
June 1950. 

In my conversations with representatives of foreign 
governments, | am sometimes lectured that this or that 
government within the free world is not popular, They 
tell me that guerrilla warfare cannot be won unless 
the peoples are dissatisfied. These are, at best, half truths. 
The truth is that guerrilla warfare, mounted from ex- 
ternal bases—with rights of sanctuary—is a terrible 
burden to carry for any government in a society making 
its way toward modernization. It takes somewhere be- 
tween 10 and 20 soldiers to control one guerrilla in an 
organized operation. Moreover, the guerrilla force has 
this advantage: Its task is merely to destroy, while the 
government must build and protect what it is building. 
A guerrilla war mounted from outside a transitional na- 
tion is a crude act of international vandalism, There 
will be no peace in the world if the international com- 
munity accepts the outcome of a guerrilla war, mounted 
from outside a nation, as tantamount to a free election. 

The sending of men and arms across international 
boundaries and the direction of guerrilla war from out- 
side a sovereign nation is aggression. This is a fact 
which the whole international community must confront 
and whose consequent responsibilities it must accept. 
Without such international action those against whom 
aggression is directed will be driven inevitably to seek 
out and engage the ultimate source of the aggression 
they confront. I suspect that, in the end, the real mean- 
ing of the conference on Laos at Geneva will hinge on 
this question: whether or not the international com- 
munity is prepared to mount an International Control 
Commission which has the will and the capacity to 
control the borders it was designed to control. 

In facing the problem of guerrilla war, | have one 
observation to make as a historian. Guerrilla warfare 
is not a form of military and psychological magic 
created by the Communists. There is no rule or parable 
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in the Communist texts which was not known at ap 
earlier time in history. The operation of Marion’s men 
in relation to the Battle of Cowpens in the Americay 
Revolution was governed by rules which Mao Tse-tung 
merely echoes, Cuba’s Che Guevara knows nothing of 
this business that T. E. Lawrence did not know or was 
not practiced in the Peninsular Campaign during the 
Napoleonic wars, a century earlier, The orchestration of 
professional troops, militia and guerrilla fighters is an 
old game whose rules can be studied and learned, 

My point is that we are up against a form of warfare 
which is powerful and effective only when we do not 
put our minds clearly to work on how to deal with it, 
I, for one, believe that, with purposeful efforts, most 
nations which might now be susceptible to guerrilla war- 
fare could handle their border areas in ways which would 
make them very unattractive to the initiation of this 
ugly game. We can learn to prevent the emergence of 
the famous sea in which Mao taught his men to swim. 
This requires, of course, not merely a proper military 
program of deterrence, but programs of village develop- 
ment, communications and indoctrination. The best way 
to fight a guerrilla war is to prevent it from happening. 
And this can be done. 

Similarly, I am confident that we can deal with the 
kind of operation now under way in Vietnam, It is an 
extremely dangerous operation and it could overwhelm 
Vietnam if the Vietnamese, aided by the free world, 
do not deal with it. But it is an unsubtle operation, by 
the book, based more on murder than on political or 
psychological appeal. When Communists speak of wars 
of national liberation and of their support for “progres: 
sive forces,” I think of the systematic program of as- 
sassination now going forward in which the principal 
victims are the health, agriculture and education officers 
in the Vietnam villages. The Viet Cong are not trying 
to persuade the peasants of Vietnam that Communism is 
good: They are trying to persuade them that their lives 
are insecure unless they cooperate with them. With 
resolution and confidence on all sides and with the as 
sumption of international responsibility for the frontier 
problem, I believe we are going to bring this threat to 
the independence of Vietnam under control. 

My view is, then, that we confront in guerrilla wat- 
fare in the underdeveloped areas a systematic attempt 
by the Communists to impose a serious disease on those 
societies attempting the transition to modernization. This 
attempt is a present danger in Southeast Asia. It could 
quickly become a major danger in Africa and Latin 


America. Our job is not merely to accept the risks of 


war and to master its skills. Our job is to work with 
those doctors, teachers, economic planners, agricultural 
experts, civil servants and others who are now leading the 
way in fashioning new nations and societies that will 
stand up straight and assume in time their rightful place 
of dignity and responsibility in the world. 
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about half-a-dozen columns pro- 
duced by rather smart boys. They 
have been all over the world; they 
have interviewed great statesmen; 
they have read a good many books. 
And what I gather from this amalgam 
of thought and experience is that 
the Berlin crisis has these writers 
scared to death. 

Apparently the image of Nikita 
Khrushchev, his breast covered with 
medals and his mouth full of words, 
is enough to instill fear in their 
bones. As all Europe once quaked 
before militant Islam, the Huns, 
Napoleon, the Kaiser and Adolf 
Hitler, so now do many tremble be- 
fore the leader of world Communism. 

Now I admit that the rotund First 
Secretary has most of the qualities 
of previous dictators who struck 
terror in the Western world. He also 
has great masses of followers. Indeed, 
Khrushchev controls a very large 
fraction of the human race, including 
a good chunk of the technically ad- 
vanced part of Europe. This time the 
West is not threatened by an array 
of rude outsiders; the Russians pos- 
sess most of our own secrets and 
perhaps a couple that we have not 
yet uncovered. 

Another important advantage en- 
joyed by the bespangled Soviet Pre- 
mier is his absolute rule. He need 
face no election: His regime will be 
brought to an end only by his death 
or violent replacement. Great hordes 
of human beings can be mustered 
on a moment’s notice; war can be 
initiated whenever it suits the dicta- 
tor’s purpose. We, of course, can- 
not surprise any possible enemy and 
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would probably not want to do so. 
Our enormously expensive war 
preparations are based upon the 
theory that, in any future conflict, 
the Russians will attack first. 

The Communists also enjoy a set 
of morals quite different from ours. 
They have murdered people, their 
own and others, by the millions. To 
them a lie is merely a way of at- 
taining a desired end. Their diplo- 
macy is little more than an elaborate 
system of deception, in which “offi- 
cial statements” do not state what is 
really meant. And the fact that the 
men in the Kremlin are so different 
from us in this important respect 
makes us fear them as we might 
fear a pack of strange and powerful 
beasts whose ways and powers we 
had no way of estimating or success- 
fully opposing. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, 
why many of the public’s advisers, 
including the columnists I have been 
reading, are scared right down to 
their typewriters. They have been 
told by the scientists that one Rus- 
sian bomb could destroy New York 
in a matter of seconds, and a series 
of nuclear explosions could destroy 
a large part of the country in a few 
minutes, This prospect is certainly 
more terrifying than any other man- 
kind has ever faced in its strife- 
ridden history. 

All this brings me to an observa- 
tion I have been making these last 
few days. Being pretty well along 
in years, I naturally know a number 
of old men (in my eyes a man is 
a mere youth until he has reached 
the neighborhood of 80). And I find 


that my old friends are distinguished 
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by their lack of alarm over the im- 
minence of war. They seem quite 
able to look Khrushchev straight in 
the eye, as it were, and tell him 
to go to hell. 

Some may suspect my friends are 
able to remain calm during the pre- 
sent crisis because they have so little 
to lose. After all, to the old a couple 
of years or months may not be worth 
fussing about. There is little truth 
in this suspicion, however: The old 
love the twilight time as much as 
the young love the dawn. 

My octogenarian comrades have a 
much better reason for not being 
afraid of Khrushchev and his legions. 
They clearly recollect Kaiser Wil- 
helm in 1914 and Adolf Hitler in 
1939. There was a lot of hollering 
on both occasions about what the 
Germans would do to us, and many 
Americans didn’t want to enter 
either war. What my friends remem- 
ber best, though, is that if we had 
been ready to fight sooner, or if we 
had clearly stated in advance that 
we would fight, there probably never 
would have been either of the two 
world wars, 

In 1961, according to my aged 
buddies, America is alive and alert, 
ready to stand up to any enemy of 
liberty. They admit, of course, that 
there are uncertainties. But it looks 
now as if the United States, from 
the President on down, is truly 
ready to back up freedom around 
the world. 

If we really stand up, these an- 
cients believe, there will not be any 
war over Berlin. That is why the 
old men are not shaking in their 


boots. 
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By Tristram Coffin 


Agriculture Studies 
Reds’ Food Shortage 


EPORTERS sitting stiffly in the 

huge ornate State Department 
auditorium all noticed it—the tough, 
straight line of the President’s jaw, 
the somber look in his eyes, his hands 
always in motion behind the lectern. 
There was no bantering, no sudden 
flashes of the old smile at last week’s 
press conference. 

John F. Kennedy is completely 
absorbed in the drama over Berlin; 
he is determined to win, and is ex- 
hibiting a mastery of psychological 
warfare that no one but Richard 
Nixon would have thought possible. 
He is responsible for a dazzling dis- 
play of toughness and olive branch— 
leaked stories, well-timed statements, 
words from Capitol Hill, even photo- 
graphs of himself with General Max- 
well Taylor and Secretary of De- 
Robert McNamara—all de- 
signed to give the impression that 
Washington has cocked the gun, but 
won't shoot unless it has to. 

Behind this strategy of bringing 


fense 


maximum pressure on Russia to back 
down in Germany is the decision 
that Premier Nikita Khrushchev must 
be jolted into realization that he has 
gone too far in his taunts, that the 
West can stand just as close to the 
fire as he. A sample of the kind of 
word which gets back to Moscow was 
the retort of the Soviet Ambassador 
at a private party in Washington the 
other day. Ambassador Mikhail Men- 
shikov, who has the bland manner of 
a department store floor walker, said 
he was sure the United States would 
never fight over Berlin, that he knew 
many Americans and they assured 
him of this. 
Meanwhile, 


there is increasing 


evidence building up in Washington 
that the USSR is not ready or getting 
ready to fight. Khrushchev seems 
to be involved in a struggle to main- 
tain his power: He has been conduct- 
ing widespread purges which have 
already affected some 43 members of 
the Central Committee, and his recent 
speeches throughout the provinces 
have revealed general dissatisfaction 
with agricultural production, housing 
and consumer goods. In addition, the 
enitre Communist Empire, including 
such new recruits as North Vietnam 
and Cuba, is facing serious food 
shortages. 


N A SPRAWLING, shoe-box type 

building far off the beaten path 
for intelligence operatives, scholars in 
shirt sleeves are amassing hard facts 
on this Communist calamity. And, 
according to these U.S. Department 
of Agriculture experts, the worst is 
yet to come. 

This winter and next spring may 
decide whether the People’s Republic 
of China can stay in business. Russia 
faces no such excrutiating problem, 
but two bad years in the Virgin 
Lands means there will be less to 
eat. East Germany is already ration- 
ing some food. Bulgaria is trying to 
buy grain in Australia. Cuba started 
lard rationing July 20th, and meat 
and fish shortages are admitted in 
Cuban broadcasts. The North Viet- 
namese Minister of Agriculture, in a 
June 29 appeal to “carry on urgent 
work in the rice fields,” said, “The 
situation is unsatisfactory.” Long 
food lines are also appearing in other 
satellites. 

The critical situation in China, 





which has already produced extreme 
belt-tightening, malnu. 
trition and edema, and some famine, 
has four causes: 

1. The Peking government has 
been trying to blame everything on 
the weather. The searing drought in 
the north and heavy floods in the 
costal areas are the worst in 300 
years, the Chinese people are told, 

One explanation offerred is 4 


large scale 


mysterious change in the wind pat. 
tern. The winds which spread the 
monsoon waters far inland into the 
wheat producing areas of the north 
weakened in 1959, and almost all 
the rain was dumped on the coast. 
The Government’s year-end report 
said that in 1959 some 100 million 
acres, or more than a third of the 
cultivable land, was scourged by 
natural hazards. Forty-nine million 
acres were “seriously affected.” 

In 1960, 148 million acres, more 
than half the cultivable land, was 
damaged, 49-64 million acres seri- 
ously. This is a bad crop year, too. 
A few days ago, a Chinese statement 
revealed that “The natural catastro- 
phes—floods in large areas, unpre- 
cedented droughts, typhoons, _hail- 
storms, contamination by disease— 
are continuing for the third year and 
have caused considerable loss, par- 
ticularly in agriculture, and also have 
affected some branches of light in 
dustry.” The fall sown winter wheat 
crop is particularly poor. 

2. China has 15 million new 
mouths to feed each year. Thus, in 
the three years of calamity, the popu- 
lation has grown by 45 million. 

3. Food production reached a peak 
in 1958, a peak China is not likely 
to reach again for many years. The 
1958 breakthrough in rice, corn, cot- 
ton and tobacco came after years of 
hunger and austerity and apparently 
went to the heads of the Peking au- 
thorities. They thought they had 
licked the farm problem and could 
turn to heavy industry, Agriculture's 
need for investment capital, labor, 
fertilizer, feed and equipment was 
largely ignored, 


4. The commune system was 
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periments, removed incentives and 






cut down production. 

A direct report on July 13 from 
a Yugoslav correspondent in Peking, 
Vasil Magdeski, said all food is now 
rationed in China, as well as cotton 
products, and that the cost of living 
has risen sharply. The monthly ra- 
tions of cereals, when it is available, 
is about 31 pounds, meat about 7 
ounces and sugar about one pound, 
while milk is given in limited quan- 
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‘pecter of famine destroying millions 
in interior areas is very real. If the 
spring crop is again bad, one of the 
Worst catastrophe’s in man’s history 
will unfold. 
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Incidentally, Russia has not been 
able to furnish China with grain, In 
fact, in 1959 China shipped $450 
million worth of rice to the USSR 
in return for machinery. It is doubt- 
ful that the rice shipments are con- 
tinuing, however. 


N Russia, no one will starve this 
Bicase Yet a more sophisticated 
people, demanding more and more 
a higher standard of living, will find 
meat and grains scarce. Khrushchev, 
who billed himself as a kind of Henry 
Wallace of Russia, will look like a 
chump. And the Communist reputa- 
tion will take a nose dive if it can- 
not provide a good dinner for its 
own people after all these years. 

The reason for Russia’s trouble is 
a gamble that lost. According to Dr. 
Lazar Volin, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s knowledgeable Russian expert, 
the Soviets have not been able to 
boost production per acre in many 
years of trial. More food demands 
more acres. Thus Khrushchev, who 
is a master propagandist, if not so 
good a farmer, pushed the Virgin 
Lands program with great ballyhoo. 

But the 90 million acres involved. 
which are located in Siberia and 
southeast Russia, are in large part 
marginal lands. The frost-free season 
in Siberia and Kazakhstan is quite 
short, and there is a constant threat 
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of late spring and early autumn 
frosts, Winter wheat cannot be grown 
in wide stretches, Fruit trees are in 
peril from killing frost. In addition, 
the rainfall is scanty and unevenly 
distributed. Late spring and early 
summer droughts are frequent and 
often accompanied by scorching dry 
winds or sukhovei. 

For two years, 1959 and 1960, 
drought and dust storms have swept 
millions of acres of the Virgin Lands, 
and Khrushchev himself admits 1961 
is not a good year. He recently spent 
some weeks away from Moscow in 
the agricultural areas exhorting the 
peasants to raise their sights. It is 
reported, too, that he was personally 
investigating incredible tales of mis- 
management and theft on a massive 
scale. 

Khrushchev’s big push on_ the 
Virgin Lands robbed the Ukraine 
and Caucusus of labor and equip- 
ment, and this, in turn, has pre- 
vented European Russia from in- 
creasing its yield. A million farm 
workers, 200,000 tractors and 75,000 
huge combines were shipped to the 
Virgin Lands, 

As a sidelight on this, the First 
Secretary of the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington a few years ago was 
being questioned by a Unitarian 
youth conference on the mechanics 
of his Government. He maintained 
that Khrushchev was not a dictator, 
but was chosen by a majority of the 
Central Committee, and could be de- 
posed by the same group. 

“Under what conditions might he 
be deposed?” an insistent boy asked. 

The First Secretary replied, as if 
mentioning the impossible, “This 
might happen if the ‘Virgin Lands’ 
program was not a success.” 

Part of Russia’s trouble—and this 
has spread to Eastern Europe which 
has ceased to export food in great 
quantities—is that the Communist 
system of denying incentives to in- 
dividual farmers simply has not 
worked, East Germany has an addi- 
tional headache; it can’t get farm 
labor. Defections to the West have 
badly hit its manpower supply. 











The Sino-Soviet Rift 
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ECENT DEVELOPMENTS within 
Ri. Communist bloc indicate 
that substantial changes are taking 
place in the Soviet Union’s relation- 
ship with the People’s Republic of 
China. The two countries are still 
cooperating closely in the area of 
foreign policy toward the West, but 
the much talked about rift between 
them seems wider than ever before. 

China’s failure to obtain new eco- 
nomic and scientific assistance from 
the Russians has clearly affected 
Peking’s loyalty to the Kremlin. At 
the same time, China’s increasing 
influence in Albania is a cause of 
growing concern in Moscow. And in 
North Korea, North Vietnam and 
Outer Mongolia, keen Sino-Soviet 
competition is now apparent. 

Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s recent efforts to tighten con- 
trol over the three Asian Communist 
regimes, and the publication (in the 
London Times of July 2 and the 
Washington Post of July 5) of Isaac 
Deutscher’s report alleging an open 
accusation of “disloyalty” against 
Chinese Party Chief Mao Tse-tung 
by Khrushchev, have led some ob- 
servers to expect a showdown soon. 
According to Deutscher, Khrushchev 
circulated a among several 
European Communist parties which 
charged the Chinese leader with in- 
citement to world war and “sub- 
versive agitation” against Russia. But 
this report is not consistent with the 
changes in Soviet and Communist 
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By Cheng Chu-yuan 


Chinese foreign policy during the 
last half year. 

China has traditionally relied on 
the familiar “united front” 
which solicits the unity of all Asian, 
African and Latin American coun- 
tries in order to wage a world-wide 
struggle against the Western powers. 
With the advent of the Great Leap 
Foward and People’s Communes in 
1958, however, China initiated a 
series of agressive actions against 
its neighbors. 

A sudden break in Sino-Japanese 
trade relations in May 1958 was 
followed by an overall anti-Japanese 
campaign on the mainland and 
throughout Southeast Asia. The 
bloody suppression of the Tibetan 
revolt in 1959 led to border war- 
fare with India. A bitter dispute 
about the “overseas” Chinese in 
Indonesia brought the two countries 
to the brink of a diplomatic rupture 
in 1960. Shelling Quemoy and Matsu 
created serious tension in the For- 
mosa Strait. All of these Chinese 
moves during the period 1958-60 
were contrary to the Russian line 
of peaceful coexistence. 

Since the November conference of 
the 81 Communist parties in Moscow, 
however, China has signed a series of 
treaties and agreements with Asian 
non-Communist countries. The settle- 
ment of the Sino-Burmese border 
dispute, and the dispatch of a 400- 
man delegation led by Premier Chou- 
En-lai to Rangoon at the beginning 
of this year demonstrate that Peking 
is now more eager to accommodate 
to Soviet policy. 

Similarly, after a two-and-a-half- 


line. 


year cessation, Sino-Japanese trade 
has been resumed informally. Last 
December, two Japanese ships ar- 
rived in Tientsin to exchange equip- 
ment for vegetable oil and coal, 
Official Japanese visitors to the main- 
land have greatly increased in num 
ber. And in an interview with a visit- 
ing Japanese Socialist, Chou-En-Lai 
suggested a Sino-Japanese conference 
at the ministerial level. 

Peking is also anxious to repait 
the break with Indonesia. In March 
of this year, Foreign Minister Ch’en 
Yi visited Jakarta to seek re-establish- 
ment of normal relations. Following 
an official visit by Indonesian Presi- 
dent Sukarno to Peking in the middle 
of June, a Sino-Indonesian friendship 
agreement was signed. Sukarno then 
invited Liu Shao-ch’i, the Chairman 
of Communist China, to pay a Ie 
turn visit to Jakarta. 

While Chinese policy is taking a 
more pacific turn, Khrushchev seems 
intent on playing a very different 
role. His attack on the United Ne- 
tions last September, and his ag: 
gressive demand that the UN Secre 
tariat be reorganized and Secretary 
General Dag Hammerskjold be te 
placed, has not enhanced the Soviet 
leader’s reputation as a sincere at- 
vocate of peace. Large-scale Russian 
support of the Communist-led Pathe 
Lao rebel movement in Laos has 
barely been concealed. Khrushchev’s 
deliberate provoking of a new Berlin 
crisis and his recent threat to resume 
nuclear tests also suggest that Mos 
cow’s present policy is now much 
closer to that of Peking in the 195% 
60 period. 
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x BOTH cases, these seemingly 

contradictory changes in foreign 
policy are probably due more to 
internal considerations than to any 
common decision reached at the Mos- 
cow conference. China’s new friendli- 
ness toward its Asian neighbors is 
mainly the result of its present in- 
ternal political and economic crisis. 
If Peking is to weather its domestic 
troubles, it cannot afford to create 
fresh conflicts close to home. 
Khrushchev’s aggressive 
stance, on the other hand, is aimed 
at consolidating Russian control over 
the world Communist movement. 
Although there are now 86 Com- 


more 


munist parties in the world, only 12 
of them have actually seized power 
in their respective countries. The 
other 64 are still minority parties 
and are often treated as outlaw 
groups. Their leaders have become 
impatient with the doctrine of co- 
existence and would welcome a dras- 
tic change. Communist China’s more 
militant stand vis-a-vis the West re- 
ceived a great deal of support, par- 
the non-European 
parties, at the November meeting. 
In recent months, the number of 
Asian, African and Latin American 
delegations visiting Peking has far 
exceeded those traveling to Moscow. 

Khrushchev knows that if he fails 
to help Asian and African Com- 
munists seize power when conditions 
are favorable, the leadership of the 
world Communist movement will 
naturally gravitate to China. Thus, 
after the Moscow conference, the 
Soviet leader found it expedient to 
change his tone and take a stronger 
Position in the Congo, Laos and 
Berlin. 

Clearly, then, Deutscher’s story of 
Khrushchey’s polemical letter against 
Mao is not in accord with what we 
know of Russian and Chinese policy 
following the Moscow conference. If 
the document was in fact written by 
Khrushchev, it would have been cir- 
culated hefore the November meeting 
rather than after. 

Two additional points made by 
Deutscher also are not supported by 
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the facts. First, his report declared 
that Khrushchev charged Mao with 
“being obsessed with Formosa,” and 
implied that the Chinese leader 
should have sought reconciliation 
with the United States and agreed 
to Formosa’s formal detachment from 
Red China. This is exactly the op- 
posite of what Khrushchev reportedly 
told President Kennedy at Vienna: 
“If I were Mao Tse-tung, I would 
have taken Formosa a long time 
ago.” 

Secondly, Deutscher suggests that 
the Communists “sought the Korean 
War on... Mao’s rather than on 
Stalin’s initiative.” According to the 
available evidence, this point is also 
dubious. 


EVERTHELESS, basic divergences 
N on important issues are in- 
creasingly evident in relations be- 
tween the Russians and Chinese. This 
is particularly apparent in the area 
of economic assistance. 

Soviet economic aid to China be- 
gan to decline in 1955. During that 
year, Peking received $700 million 
in loans; in 1956 the amount dropped 
drastically to $50 million, The follow- 
ing year the Soviet’s granted a loan 
of less than $10 million, smaller than 
Chinese loans to Ceylon. Russian 




















economic assistance was suspended 
in 1958. 

Peking has repaid these loans— 
with interest—in sums varying from 
$300-$400 million annually during 
the past three years. The Chinese have 
been forced to increase their exports 
to Russia, while simultaneously cur- 
tailing their volume of imports. 

Since 1958, China has signed long- 
term trade agreements with six Com- 
munist countries, but there is still no 
such pact with the Soviet Union. In 
February of this year, Moscow sent 
a delegation to Peking headed by 
P. N. Kumykin, Vice Minister of 
Foreign Trade, and I. V. Arkhipov, 
Vice Chairman of the State Commit- 
tee for Foreign Economic Relations 
of the Council of Ministers, to con- 
duct preliminary economic and trade 
talks. No-satisfactory agreement was 
reached after two weeks of dis- 
cussion. Apparently the amount 
sought by China, plagued by famine, 
was too great for the Kremlin. 

Soon after, a Chinese delegation 
was sent to Moscow to resume talks. 
On April 8, following another two 
weeks of bitter bargaining, the 
Russians merely promised to defer 
payment on the previous trade bal- 
ance and to grant a credit for 
500,000 tons of sugar. And early in 
July, in a move clearly designed to 
embarrass Peking, Moscow revealed 
that China still owed it $300 million 
for 1960 as a result of the failure to 
meet its export commitments. 

The failure of the Moscow talks 
forced Peking to revise its economic 
relations with the whole Communist 
bloc. Annual trade agreements be- 
tween Peking and the bloc countries 
are generally signed in the first 
quarter of each year. But this year 
most barter arrangements were not 
concluded until the second quarter. 
As a result, China has shifted much 
of its trade to the non-Communist 
world, Peking’s trade with Australia, 
Canada, West Germany and France 
has developed considerably in recent 
months. 

The pattern of diminishing Soviet 
aid is likewise evident in the scien- 
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tific and technological fields. Before 
1957, the number of Soviet specialists 
and technicians working on _ the 
Chinese mainland totalled 10,000 
persons. After 1958, the number fell 
to about 7,000, and it is believed 
to be less than 5,000 now. Cultural 
relations between the two countries 
also seem to be declining. Russian 
publications which previously dealt 
mainly with current developments in 
Peking have shifted their interest to 
ancient China. 


and technological aid has not 
deterred Mao’s regime from vying 
for leadership in the Communist 
world. Since 1954, Chinese influence 
in North Korea, North Vietnam and 
Outer Mongolia has grown rapidly. 


a URTAILMENT of Soviet economic 


More recently, this influence has 
stretched to Eastern Europe. Today, 
for example, Albania steadfastly sup- 
ports Peking. 

During the period 1953-57, China 
granted $716 million in economic aid 
to North Korea, North Vietnam and 
Mongolia. Since 1958, Peking’s for- 
eign aid program has been even more 
substantial: In September of that 
year, two separate loans to North 
Korea were announced; in December, 
a long-term loan of $25 million was 
granted to Outer Mongolia. Peking 
extended an additional grant of $42 
million, plus a loan of $169 million, 
to North Vietnam in February 1959. 

In May 1960, a Sino-Mongolian 
treaty of friendship and mutual as- 
sistance was signed in Ulan Bator by 
Chou-En-lai and Premier Tse Den 
Bal. Under its terms, Peking agreed 
to help finance water conservation 
projects and public utilities. In Octo- 
ber 1960, after Khrushchev had pub- 
licized his plans to visit North Korea 
the following month, China provided 
a new large loan to that country. 
The Soviet Premier then cancelled his 
trip to Pyongyang. Similarly, when 
the Kremlin granted North Vietnam 
a long-term loan in December 1960, 
Peking reacted by offering both a 
loan and a large amount of equip- 
ment to North Vietnam. 
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During the months, 
Khrushchev has attempted to meet 
the Chinese challenge by strengthen- 


past few 


ing relations between Moscow and 
the Far Eastern bloc countries. He 
invited two leading Asian Communist 
leaders—Phem Van Dong, Premier 
of North Vietnam, and Kim Il-sung, 
Premier of North Korea—to visit 
the Soviet Union, and they were re- 
ceived with extraordinary honors. 
Even more important was the signing 
of a 10-year military aid treaty with 
North Korea in Moscow on July 6. 
This move to formalize Soviet re- 
sponsibility for the defense of North 
Korea was answered immediately by 
China. A “Treaty of Friendship, Co- 
operation and Mutual Assistance” 
with North Korea was concluded in 
Peking on July 11. 

A similar tactic was employed by 
Khrushchev in Outer Mongolia. 
While Moscow publicly neglected 
Peking’s July 1 celebration of the 
40th anniversary of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, a Soviet delegation 
headed by Party Secretary Mikhail 
A. Suslov arrived in Ulan Bator the 
same week to attend the 14th anni- 
versary celebration of the Mongolian 
Communist Party. Clearly, Khrush- 
chev is trying to recover lost ground 
in this oldest Asian satellite. 

But what makes Moscow most un- 
easy is China’s pre-eminent influence 
in Albania, a country far from Pe- 
king but close to the Kremlin. Chi- 
nese assistance to Albania began as 
early as 1954 when a Sino-Albanian 
loan agreement was signed. During 
the past two years, exchanges of offi- 
cial visits between the two countries 
have become extremely frequent. In 
1960, when the Sino-Soviet quarrel 
reached a new height, Albania stood 
squarely behind Peking. Both before 
and after the Moscow conference, the 
Chinese Communist organ People’s 
Daily published almost daily official 
Albanian statements supporting the 
Chinese viewpoint. 

On January 11, 1961, by invita- 
tion of the Chinese Government, an 
economic delegation led by Spiro 
Koleka, First Vice Chairman of the 


Albanian Council of Ministers, visite 
Communist China. On Feiruary 2 
six official documents were signed jy 
Peking. These included a treaty of 
commerce and navigation. and ay 
agreement for a huge Chinese loan, 
In addition, Peking promised to help 
Albania in constructing 25 major 
industrial projects. It has also been 
reported officially that a large num. 
ber of Albanian students and tech. 
nicians are being trained in China, 

Recent “leaks” from Eastern Eur. 
ope indicate that the Soviet Union 
is intensifying its efforts to break 
Albania’s adherence to the Chinese 
Communists. But Albanian party 
leaders are taking strong measures 
to perpetuate their political ties with 
Peking. Three months ago, for ex- 
ample, it was revealed that two high- 
ranking Albanian political figures 
had been arrested, presumably be- 
cause they supported Moscow. 

Another significant event, which 
received insufficient attention from 
Western experts, was the failure of 
Liu Shao-ch’i, leader of his Party's 
delegation to the Moscow conference, 
to pay the usual courtesy visits to 
the East European satellites after the 
close of the meeting. Again. when the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party cele: 
brated its 14th anniversary in May 
of this year, all bloc countries except 
Albania and China sent delegations 
to Prague. Does this reflect im 
creasing Soviet pressure on the East 
European satellites to boycott China? 
Or is it simply due to Peking’s need 
further 
Eastern Europe while it is confronted 
with great domestic economic diff: 
culties? 

In any case, both Russia’s wooing 
of the Far Eastern Communist 
countries and China’s avoidance of 
East European affairs should not be 
considered haphazard occurrences. 
They are a clear reflection of im 
creasing tension and conflict betweet 


to avoid involvement in 


the two major Communist power. 
But in view of their basic common 
purpose, no open split between Mos 
cow and Peking is likely in the neat! 
future. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Blacks, Whites and Grays 


By Stanley Edgar Hyman 


HE STRIKING PHOTOGRAPH that serves as the jacket 

design for Nobody Knows My Name (Dial, 241 pp., 
$4.50) reveals James Baldwin through a broken window, 
standing in what is apparently the foundation of a 
demolished house. He wears a T-shirt, and his face dis- 
plays a look of infinite sadness, as though he bore all 
the suffering in the world on his slumped shoulders. 

It strikes the perfect note for this collection of 
magazine articles written over the past seven years, 
and it raises all the issues: a composition in blacks, 
whites and grays; the writer in the foreground of his 
scene, ambiguously observer and observed; the return 
of the native son to Harlem. The essays divide into a 
first group, concerned with the Negro question, and a 
second group largely literary. The literary ones tend to 
be better, although the racial essays are often shrewd, 
tough-minded and eloquent. 

Baldwin’s title, Nobody Knows My Name, is nowhere 
identified in the book. It comes from the defiant last 
stanzas of the greatest of all blues songs, Bessie Smith’s 
“Young Woman’s Blues.” She sings: 


I'm a young woman, and ain’t done runnin’ round, 
I’m a young woman, and ain’t done runnin’ round. 
Some people call me a hobo, some call me a bum, 
Nobody knows my name, nobody knows what I’ve 


done. 


I'm as good as any woman in your town, 

l ain't no high yaller, I’m a deep yaller brown. 

I ain't gonna marry, ain’t gonna settle down, 

I'm gonna drink good moonshine, and run these 
browns down. 


See that long lonesome road, don’t you know it’s 
golta end? 
And I'm a good woman, and | can get plenty men. 


The blues pervade the book. Baldwin explains that 
when he suffered a kind of breakdown in Europe, two 
Bessie Smith records helped him to recover. He writes: 
“Thad never listened to Bessie Smith in America (in 
the sam: way that, for years, I would not touch water- 
melon), hut in Europe she helped to reconcile me to 
being a ‘nigger.’” Her recording of “Backwater Blues” 
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is used as a literary touchstone: a story by Richard 
Wright is “as spare and moving” as the song; a passage 
by Jack Kerouac is in comparison “thin, like soup too 
long diluted.” Baldwin also quotes blues lyrics by “Ma” 
Rainey and others. 

Like the blues singer, Baldwin talks a great deal 
about himself in the book, but it is usually the artificial 
persona or mask of the blues. In this sense the collection 
is less frank and personal than its predecessor, Notes 
of a Native Son, and only in the sections on Wright and 
Norman Mailer, ironically, does something of Baldwin 
himself appear. He writes of his first meeting with Mailer 
in 1956: “I was then (and I have not changed much) a 
very tight, tense, lean, abnormally ambitious, abnormally 
intelligent, and hungry black cat.” (We have seen that 
lean and hungry black cat in Baldwin’s landscape be- 
fore, notably in the Harlem gutters in Go Tell It on the 
Mountain, but never realized that it was the author 
himself. ) 

Baldwin continually projects himself onto the scene 
he is describing. In “A Fly in Buttermilk,” an account 
of the only Negro boy at an “integrated” Southern 
high school, Baldwin displays the parents’ motivation 
as ambition for the boy to get an adequate education 
rather than any kind of racial crusading. In the title 
essay, Baldwin generalizes about “just what made Negro 
parents send their children out to face mobs”: 

“Those Negro parents who spend their days trembling 
for their children and the rest of their time praying that 
their children have not been too badly damaged inside, 
are not doing this out of ‘ideals’ or ‘convictions’ or be- 
cause they are in the grip of a perverse desire to send 
their children ‘where they are not wanted,’ They are 
doing it because they want the child to receive the edu- 
cation which will allow him to defeat, possibly escape, 
and not impossibly help one day abolish the stifling 
environment in which they see, daily, so many children 
perish.” 

This is true, and it clears the air of a certain amount 
of do-goodism, but it is only a part of the truth; many 
Negroes who buck the mobs are motivated partially, or 
even wholly, by “ideals” and “convictions.” Baldwin can 
see only part of the truth because an “abnormally am- 





bitious” young Negro, himself, keeps getting into the 
forefront of his scene. 

The subjects of Baldwin’s novels have been notably 
masked and elusive. The first, Go Tell It on the Moun- 
tain, disguised its story of a boy’s conversion to homo- 
sexuality as a religious conversion; the second, Giovanni's 
Room, symbolically accepted Negro identity in the guise 
of a white man accepting his repressed homosexuality. 
Problems of identity are just as tricky in the essays. There 
is nothing in Nobody Knows My Name as bold as the 
essay in Notes of a Native Son that is written with an 
ironic white “we,” but observe the dance of pronouns 
in a lecture to a white audience about the Negro: “This 
is because he has had to watch you, outwit you, and 
bear you, and sometimes even bleed and die with you, 
ever since we got here, that is, since both of us, black 
and white, got here.” 

Baldwin writes of a crisis of identity earlier in his 
life: “I could not be certain whether I was really rich 
or really poor, really black or really white, really male 
or really female, really talented or a fraud, really strong 
or merely stubborn.” Like the protagonist of Go Tell It 
on the Mountain, whose identifications ranged from St. 
John the Divine to Mildred in Of Human Bondage, 
Baldwin’s complex ambivalence will not let his personality 
come to rest anywhere. 

Baldwin’s vision of race relations in the United 
States also has its St. John elements and its Mildred 
elements. “The Southerner remembers,” he writes, “his- 
torically and in his own psyche, a kind of Eden in 
which he loved black people and they loved him” (that 
is: historically before the Civil War; psychologically 
before puberty). The expression of this thwarted love, 
in Baldwin’s obsessive imagery in the book, is lynching 
and castration: “hanging from a tree, while white men 
watched him and cut his sex from him with a knife”; 
“the 
sex torn from its socket and severed with a knife.” 


“that black man, sexless, hanging from a tree”; 


What Baldwin’s Negro asks of white America, quite 
simply, is that it stop making him either a mammy or 
a eunuch, and recognize him as a man. “Negroes want 
to be treated like men,” Baldwin writes in desperate 
italics, 


F THE BOOK’s racial message is ultimately simple, its 

literary message is more complicated. Primarily it 
involves a coming to terms with Richard Wright, the 
author Baldwin identifies as his spiritual father. Three 
of the book’s 15 essays are memoirs of Wright, the last 
of them the only piece in the book previously unpub- 
lished. “His work was a road-block in my road,” Baldwin 
writes, as Henry James called Maupassant a lion in his 
path. Baldwin mocks Wright in the memoirs, exposes 
his absurdity as a social thinker, cruelly notes the re- 
placement of his friends by “dreary sycophants” in his 
last years, even identifies Wright’s “real” impulse toward 





American Negroes: “to despise them.” Yet there js no 
reason to doubt that, with characteristic ambivalence, 
Baldwin feels and always felt the love and respect fo; 
Wright that he claims, and his judgment of Wright; 
work is very perceptive. It is flawed by “gratuitous an 
compulsive” violence, but “Wright’s unrelentingly bleak 
landscape was not merely that of the Deep South, or of 
Chicago, but that of the world, of the human heart.” 


Baldwin dismisses Wright’s novelette The Man Wht 


Lived Underground, and says that the work that proved 
“an immense liberation and revelation” for him was 
Black Boy, “one of the major American autobiographies,” 
Black Boy is a very impressive book, but it was The Man 
Who Lived Underground, appearing in Cross-Section in 
1944, along with the fiction of Ralph Ellison about the 
same time, that freed American Negro writing from 
the fetters of naturalism, and thus made Baldwin pos. 
sible. The new tradition was symbolist fantasy. and it 
came in from modern European literature, but a native 
symbolist poetry in the Negro folk tradition stood waiting 
to receive it—the blues. “I have always wondered,” 
Baldwin told an interviewer in 1953, “why there has 
never, or almost never, appeared in fiction any of the 
joy of Louis Armstrong or the really bottomless. ironic 
and mocking sadness of Billie Holiday.” The combina. 
tion had always been in the blues; with Ellison and 
Baldwin it became the major strain in American Negro 
writing. 

As this confusion about his own literary tradition sug- 
gests, Baldwin is not educated enough (by education | 
do not mean schooling) for his intelligence, ambition 
and talent..He shows little acquaintance with the great 
literature of the past, apart from the Bible, and he wil 
quote Emerson or T. S. Eliot with an innocent “Some: 
one said.” His remarks about American immigration 
and racial stereotypes show a considerable ignorance 
of history and anthropology. Baldwin’s prose falls fre 
quently into cliche (‘‘a match in the powder keg”) o 
jargon (“the aforementioned coterie”). Sentences ramble 
or have no subject, and one whole essay, “Notes for 4 
Hypothetical Novel: An Address,” 


from its topic. It is discouraging to note that the 


wanders ruinously 


shapeliest and most eloquent essay in the book is the 
earliest, a fine review of André Gide’s Madeleine that 
appeared in THE NEW LEADER in 1954. 

No one can doubt Baldwin’s enormous talent. Go Tell 
It on the Mountain showed us the sharpness and range 
of his perceptions, and Giovanni’s Room their depth 
and emotional truth. Any number of sentences and pa‘ 


sages in this book carry absolute conviction. But few 
whole essays do. Baldwin needs to read more literature 
and to work harder at its discipline, form. More than 
that, he must decide firmly who he is, and what he is 
and stand there. If the blues he uses for his title says 
“Nobody knows my name,” there is also a blues be 
ginning “My first name is James.” 
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Sir Esler Dening. 
Praeger. 257 pp. $5.85. 


DuRING THE PAST century few 
places in the world have inspired 
more foreigners to put words to 
paper than Japan. Especially since 
1945 there has been a plethora of 
scholarly, semi-scholarly and some 
yery unscholarly books and articles 
about these once-remote islands, 

Most writing on Japan is con- 
cerned with some specific aspect of 
the country, but during the past few 
years there has also been a spate of 
hooks for the general reader: Living 
Japan, Introduction to Japan, The 
New Japan, Meeting with Japan, to 
mention only a few. Now we have 
a book with the strong, unequivocal 
title, Japan. The author, Sir Esler 
Dening, is a diplomat who was born 
in Japan and who has spent a good 
part of his life there, most recently 
as British Ambassador. He writes 
with the authority that comes from 
years of first-hand experience and 
wide reading. 

Like so many surveys of this kind, 
Sir Esler’s book tries to cover far 
too much territory. It starts with a 
breathless 70-page gallop through 
some 1,700 years of Japanese history 
and mythology, in a determined ef- 
fort to see that nothing—from 
changes in the educational system 
to the decline in modern lacquerware 
—is left out. As a result, major 
topics sometimes receive only a few 
lines; the vast field of Japanese 
literature. for example, is covered in 
a perfunctory two pages. 

At the same time, we are given 
details of a kind that would be more 
appropriate in a specialized study. 
Does the general reader really need 
to know. for instance, that Japan 
tanks fifth in the world in the produc- 
tion of dye-stuffs from coal tar, or 
that 12.912 whales were caught by 
Japanese fishermen in 1955-56? 
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It would be better in general 
books to jettison the innumerable 
subjects and details that cannot be 


properly presented and to refer to 


other available sources (Sir Esler, 
incidentally, includes a good ap- 
about 
Japan). This would allow the author 
to devote more space to developing 
the main themes, which are probably 
all that most readers retain in the 
end. 

The real value of the present book 
lies in its well-written, concise, yet 
carefully balanced survey of Japan’s 
present political and international 
position. Sir Esler’s approach is 
eminently lucid and sensible. On the 
perennial question of the future of 
democracy, for instance, he offers the 
following conclusion: 

“The possibility exists that many 
Japanese will become impatient at 
the apparent ineffectiveness of parlia- 
mentary democracy, and arrive at 
the erroneous conclusion that some- 
thing more authoritarian, which at 
the same time is more in keeping 
with Japanese tradition, must be 
created to take its place. The truth 
is that parliamentary democracy is 
not yet in the Japanese bloodstream, 
and that is where it ultimately must 
be if it is to succeed. The danger 
is that the system will be prematurely 
condemned before those who operate 
it can eliminate its early weaknesses, 
and demonstrate to the nation that 
Japan can flourish more under a 
democracy than it could under au- 
thoritarian government.” 

On the whole, the author avoids 
the dangerous generalizations, based 
on supposed national characteristics, 
which are so popular in general 
studies about Japan. “To stress 
[national] difference is to create a 
barrier,” he says, “and both the 



































” 


Japanese themselves, and commenta- 
tors from the outside world, have 
fallen into this the latter 
probably because Japan was a com- 
paratively new discovery to the West, 
and the Japanese because their isola- 
tion had encouraged them to believe 
themselves unique.” 

Yet Sir Esler, despite his aware- 
ness of the pitfalls of generalization, 
slips into the same trap in per- 
mitting himself to make observations 
like the following: “That the Japanese 
people in general are possessed of a 
high degree of intelligence is amply 
demonstrated by the extent of their 
achievements during the past cen- 
It would be interesting to 


error; 


? 


tury.’ 
calculate how many fallacies are ei- 
ther stated or implied in this single 
sentence. 

Mercifully, we are spared the “in- 
scrutable Orient” approach which is 
still current in many quarters. The 
Japanese are shown to be motivated 
by no more mysterious rules than 
other people. Japan is also free, for 
the most part, from the factual in- 
accuracies that make certain popular 
introductions to the country a con- 
stant irritation for the specialist. 

One refreshing aspect of the book 
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masters. The language is precise yet 
fowing, the images drawn from his- 
tory. The vision is penetrant. A 
dudied, controlled calm pervades the 
whole. 

To go from Allen Ginsberg to 
Harvey Shapiro is an exercise in 
poetic gymnastics, from powerful 
rough and tumble to the loping 
stride of the long distance runner. 
It is idle to choose between them. 
The point is that from widely diver- 
gent sections of our society two very 
different poets converge upon the 
fear, mystery and worship of their 
one God. Here is Shapiro in a poem 


called “The Book”: 


Violent in its blood, the dark book 

hangs like a tree of night upon the 
sky. 

It batters history, that genesis, 

words that whelped a world up, 

while priest and king and all 

raged at the syntax they were 
swaddled by, 


And this is the law, or so is said 

within the darkening synagogue 

by old men, honored in their beards 

by the unsealed, heroic sounds. 

Celebration without end, the dark 
book 

whispers to the wind, 

wind cradles the destructive globe. 


Outside, the night is far away. 

Space is empty. One might touch, 

if the necessary power were given, 
all with human eloquence. 

What hangs upon the tree is man. 
With his blood the book is written. 


Shapiro’s poems are as significant 
as Ginsbere’s because of their very 
objectivity, intellectual detachment 
and skepticism. He has built a style 
characteristic of his thinking which 
till retains highly sensitive antennae 
to all that goes on within and with- 
out: It is “sensitive” because it re- 
minds both the reader and the poet 
that objectivity and detachment 
generally are but a way of steeling 
oneself to the chaos within and with- 
out. 

One is helpless to end the chaos 
in either case, but if God’s will is 
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a civilizing one then it must be ex- 
pressed as a kind of grace before 
evil, a grace which, while carrying 
every innuendo of violence and de- 
pravity, can yet retain an attach- 
ment to order by its accent, its de- 
tachment. This is the essence of 
Shapiro’s_ intellectual and _ poetic 
creed. It is a superb capstone to 
Ginsberg’s horror and ecstasy. 

I want to commend particularly 
Shapiro’s realistic lyricism in “Death 
of a Grandmother,” one of the finest 





deliverances of grief-and-love am- 
bivalence it has been my joy to 
read. This poet has trained himself 
for the long stretch, he knows what 
there is to know and has girded him- 
self accordingly. His poems are— 
in his own phrase from “Spirit of 
Rabbi Nachman”—“Words moving 
a bit of air/ so that the whole 
morning moves.” From Harvey 
Shapiro we may look forward to 
verse of yuintessent comfort and 
endurance, 





Mao’s Cure for Thought 


Thought Reform and the 
Psychology of Totalism, 

By Robert Jay Lifton. 

Norton. 510 pp. $6.95. 


THE TERROR of totalitarianism is 
nowhere more starkly dramatized 
than in its ruthless attack on the 
minds and bodies of individual men. 
When the state decides to cure ab- 
stract thought and 
politics” that threaten its peace of 
it demands complete con- 


“diseases in 


mind, 
formity of subjective feelings and 
beliefs, as well as of external be- 
havior. 

Westerners often have difficulty 
imagining life in a country which 
attempts to exercise total control 
over the “inner man.” In Commu- 
nist China the restructuring of human 
character within a single genera- 
tion is an acknowledged goal. 
Robert Lifton’s studies of individual 
experiences in China, which offer 
detailed, concrete accounts of totali- 
tarian “thought reform” or brain- 
washing, make vividly clear the 
Chinese leaders’ impatience, determi- 
ruthlessness and_ radical, 


? 


nation, 
revolutionary zeal. 

Lifton is a psychiatrist trained in 
cross-cultural research. He became 
interested in brainwashing after the 
Korean War, when he encountered 
American troops just released from 
Chinese prisons, He did extensive 
interviewing in Hong Kong and else- 
where, collecting material for his 


Reviewed by Jeane Kirkpatrick 
Consultant, U.S. Information Agency; 
American Council of Learned Societies 


book, which contains studies of 40 
respondents—Chinese, American and 
European. 

The interviewees include men and 
women of all ages, Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries, atheists, and 
supporters and antagonists of the 
Communist revolution. The respond- 
dents share a single characteristic: 
All were “patients” in Mao’s revolu- 
“diseases in 

Fortunately, 


tionary clinics for 

thought and _ politics.’ 
Lifton was able to conduct long, in- 
tensive interviews, and in many cases 


he was able to re-interview his sub- 


9 


jects several years after their de- 
parture from China. 

Lifton is thus able to devote sev- 
eral chapters to analyzing and identi- 
fying the elements of thought reform, 
and to explaining its successes and 


“Wy sHOULDN’T THE United States 
call upon the United Nations to take 
up the matter of Berlin as a threat to 
international peace? And having got 
the Assembly together, why shouldn't 
Kennedy and his team go to work on 
the delegates—as diligently and profit- 
ably as though they were delegates at a 
Democratic Convention—clubbing them 
with their own cliches about democ- 
racy and self-rule, and force a vote 
(it could be done) 
calling for free elec- 
tions in the entire 
city?” 


From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. L-3, 
150 E.35 St., NewYork 
16, N.Y., for free copy. 
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chapters 
certain 


failures. His concluding 
compare brainwashing to 
practices in our own culture, But it 
is primarily the case studies which 
make this work a substantial con- 
tribution to the literature on totali- 
tarian thought reform. 

Students of contemporary China 
will find these studies depressingly 
familiar. Edward Hunter, Doak 
Barnett, Joost Meerloo and others 
have described the combination of 
incarceration, physical abuse and 
torture, indoctrination, mutual and 
self-criticism, autobiographies, con- 
fessions and exhortations that have 
proved so effective in producing con- 
formity of thinking and behavior. 
Classified files of the Defense De- 
partment on the Korean War con- 
tain hundreds of dossiers which re- 
peat the story. 

Lifton’s analysis of the dynamics 
of thought reform differentiates be- 
tween “breaking” and converting a 
man; that is, between teaching one 
to perform whatever is ordered (con- 
fessing crimes, denouncing friends, 
etc.), and producing a subjective be- 
lief in the truth, virtue and morality 
of the desired behavior. The first is 
of course the minimal aim of thought 
reform; the latter is its ultimate goal. 

Examining the various responses 
to brainwashing, Lifton finds the 
“obviously confused.” the “apparent 
converts,” and the “apparent re- 
sisters.” None of these, he reports, 
emerged psychologically unaffected 
from their experiences, and his fol- 
low-up interviews confirm this. 

The book identifies the charac- 


teristics common to all the variations 
of thought reform. One may dis- 
agree with the relative importance 
Lifton attributes to various elements, 
but there is little doubt that he has 
pin-pointed all the crucial features 
of the process and illuminated the 
psychological stages of a patient’s 
“reform.” The pages on brainwash- 
ing’s assault on identity, its utiliza- 
tion of guilt, shame, fear, existential 
anxiety, the “compulsion to confess,” 
“milieu control” and the hope to 
better one’s situation, are all sugges- 
tive and enlightening, as is the dis- 
cussion of the origins of thought 
reform in Communist China. 
Lifton’s theorizing is less reward- 
ing, however. He treats thought re- 
form as one species of what he calls 
“ideological totalism.” By this term, 
the author means to “suggest the 
coming together of immoderate ide- 
ology with equally immoderate in- 
dividual character traits—an ex- 
tremist meeting ground between 
people and ideas.” Thus, there are 
“tendencies toward individual total- 
ism” in everyone, and every ide- 
ology “may be carried by its ad- 
herents in a totalistic direction.” 
Lifton thinks “this is most likely 
to occur with those ideologies which 
are most sweeping in their content 
and most ambitious—or messianic— 
in their claims, whether religious, 
political, or scientific.” Totalism is 
therefore a concept which can be 
applied to any institution or doctrine 
concerned with human education or 
change. He analyzes the extent to 
which various American social or 
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psychological patterns approach tp. 
talism, examining education, psycho. 
therapy, religion, science and Me. 
Carthyism. The latter phenomenon, 
he asserts, “had many uncomfortable 
resemblances, including most of the 
characteristics of ideological total. 
ism.” 

In this section, the author takes q 
startling leap from his original syb. 
ject matter. For example, however 
reprehensible was McCarthyism—% 
bizarre blend of political religion 
and extreme opportunism,” with its 
careless and exagerated charges and 
its exploitation of a “relationship of 
guilt between the accused and his 
environment’”—it is grotesque to 
liken McCarthy’s targets to victims 
of Chinese Communist brainwashing. 
A victim of Chinese thought reform 
finds his physical and psychological 
balance attacked by physical abuse, 
indoctrination and intensive demands 
for confession in a situation where 
his “teachers” literally have total 
control over his continued existence. 

In regarding “thought reform” al- 
most exclusively as a “psychological 
phenomenon,” Lifton has given too 
little weight to its social context. As 
he moves away from his specific case 
material, treating thought reform as 
one among many efforts to mould or 
change human character, he removes 
brainwashing from its unique social 
and historical context. 

The effort to achieve objectivity, 
to avoid the “good we” and the “bad 
they,” leads Lifton to abstract the 
idea of thought reform from the 
people who are reformed, from the 
prisons (whether jails or “revolution 
ary universities”) in which it takes 
place—in fact, from Communism it 
self. In the preface he says, “[ am 
critical of thought reform’s psycho 
logical tactics, not because they are 
Communist (or Chinese Commt- 
nist), but because of their specific 
nature.” This statement, and much 
of Lifton’s book, forgets or ignores 
the ideological basis of brainwash 
ing, which he himself underlines, # 
well as its grim role in the process 
of total revolution. 
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On STAGE 


By Herbert Lottman 


Mixed International Fare 
At the ‘Theatre des Nations 


ParRIs 
anal THEATER CRITICS had to 


cross the Channel early this 
month in order to attend the world 
premiere of John Osborne’s new 
play, Luther. The historical drama 
was the highlight of this year’s 
Theatre des Nations, the French 
Capital’s annual international theater 
festival, It was performed by the 
English Stage Company of the Royal 
Court Theater, the same group which 
first produced Osborne’s Look Back 
in Anger, as well as the early plays 
of Harold Pinter, Shelagh Delaney 
and Arnold Wesker. 

What the critics saw on the open- 
ing night, July 6, was a religio-his- 
torical pageant, following the events 
of Luther’s life in chronological or- 
der, somewhat reminiscent of T. S. 
Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral and 
even more so of Bertold Brecht’s 
Galileo (which the British, and 
presumably John Osborne, had a 
chance to see in London recently). 
The brilliant acting of Albert Finney 
in the title role, which earned him 
the best actor award at the festival, 
helped save Osborne’s disappointing 
text. Only in Luther’s monologues, 
sermons and tirades did the play 
seem to realize its dramatic potential. 

Luther was performed in the spe- 
cial regional English of the industrial 
north used by Finney in Saturday 
Night and Sunday Morning, the film 
which established his reputation as 
an actor. A provincial dialect was 
not inappropriate, however, for 
Osborne's Luther is the son of a 
miner, a man of vulgar earthiness. 





HERBERT an American 
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What is wrong with the new Os- 
borne? Some French critics com- 
pared the Tony Richardson produc- 
tion to the work of the superb French 
Théatre National Populaire (TNP), 
a state-subsidized group which al- 
most always outdistances the Comédie 
Francaise, Like the TNP, Luther ex- 
ploits the mystery of ceremony and 
pageant, but it confuses it with the 
magic of the theater, and we are 
never quite sure to which we are 
responding, or are expected to re- 
spond. Moreover, church ritual re- 
quires the patience of the believer, 
and Luther runs for three long hours. 

Most important, without Finney or 
Peter Bull—playing Tetzel, an evil 
priest who sells the indulgences 
which are to bring on Luther’s fa- 
mous theses and cause his break 
with the Roman Church—there 
would have been no play. In the 
without these actors, the 
power seems to leak out of the lan- 
guage. Osborne’s treatment  ap- 
proached sublimity at moments, but 
he did not know how to hold on 
to it. 

But Luther was at least new and 
untested, and thus provided some ex- 
citement for the audience at the 
Théatre des Nations. The official 
United States contribution to this 
year’s festival, on the other hand, 
elicited no excitement of: any kind. 
The American National Theater and 
Academy (ANTA), subsidized by the 
State Department, came to Paris with 
reheated versions of Thorton Wild- 
er’s Skin of Our Teeth and Tennes- 
see Williams’ The Glass Menagerie. 

Not only had Skin of Our Teeth 
been here before, but it actually had 
been presented at a previous Paris 


festival. And The Glass Menagerie 


scenes 


was translated into French and pro- 
duced on a Paris stage 14 years ago. 
Le Monde’s drama critic, looking for 
a neat metaphor to sum up the ANTA 
contribution, concluded: “In gas- 
tronomy we would speak of the blue 
plate special.” 

The U.S.’s good name was saved 
this year by an off-Broadway group 
that honored its festival booking by 
the skin of its teeth, Only last-minute 
financial backing made it possible for 
New York’s Living Theater com- 
pany to journey to Paris. (Another 
American contribution was to have 
been a Negro college group from 
Atlanta, doing a panorama of Negro 
spirituals, but no one seemed to have 
found the way to pay the fare for its 
ocean voyage.) 

The Living Theater’s The Connec- 
tion, by Jack Gelber, was a revelation 
to young theater people here. It 
puzzled and shocked the good bour- 
geoisie by leading them for the first 
time into a world of degenerates and 
dope addicts, with Beat argot to 
heighten the strangeness of it all. 
Then followed two evenings of Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams’ Many Loves, 
and the final offering of the Living 
Theater repertory, Brecht’s early 
play, Jn the Jungle of Cities. 

Never before seen in Paris, In 
the Jungle of Cities was acclaimed by 
Le Monde as itself justifying an in- 
ternational theater festival. The 
Living Theater was hailed as the 
“oreat victor of the 1961 season,” 
and the judgment was confirmed 
when a special prize for experimental 
theater was created and awarded to 
the New York group for its Paris 
performances. (The ANTA company 
was ignored when the awards were 
given out on July 7.) 

If it accomplishes nothing else, the 
Thédtre des Nations at least satisfies 
the appetites of Paris’ various for- 
eign colonies. The evening I saw The 
Connection the number of non- 
Americans in the capacity audience 
could have been seated in a single 
row. Apparently, international theater 
festivals do not always mean cultural 
exchange. 
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FEUER AND SUNDEL 


Lewis Feuer’s “The Cult of the Rebel” (NL, 
June 19) and Alfred Sundel’s book-review 
entitled “The Limp-Wrist School” (NL, June 
19) are two of the finest bits of criticism of 
literature and of culture that I have seen in a 
long time. 

They are, moreover, a pleasant reassurance 
that not every one in this country has gone 
soft in the head and corrupt in the heart. 
Berkeley, Calif. Rosert E. Fitcu 


In his review of Paul Goodman’s Growing 
Up Absurd (“Cult of the Rebel,” NL, June 19), 
Lewis S. Feuer often misrepresents Goodman. 
For example, Feuer writes that Goodman sees 
the juvenile delinquent as “the bearer of human 
values against the pressure of the Organized 
System.” The poorly chosen word is “bearer,” 
which implies that Goodman assigns a mission 
to the J.D. as Marx does to the proletariat or 
Norman Mailer to the hipster. As I read him, 
the 


J.D. Rather, he is a “revealer” or a “symptom” 


Goodman ascribes no such mission to 
of human values against the pressures of so- 
ciety. The difference makes Goodman, who is 
a social critic, seem like a messianic thinker. 

Again, Feuer writes: “The juvenile delin- 
quent is an anarchist political philosopher.” 
It is surprising that Feuer, a professor of 
philosophy, should label the inarticulate with 
the title of “philosopher.” Goodman’s point is 
that the J.D.’s unformulated response to the 
Organized System resembles an anarchist re- 
sponse. 

Furthermore, Goodman is not, like Sergei 
the cult of aim- 
less destruction.” He defends the humane base 
but 
uses them as examples of conditions to be 


Nechayev, “a spokesman for 


of some forms of “aimless destruction,” 


eradicated. Goodman in no way wishes to make 
it a way of life. Feuer’s remark is like saying 
that Karl Marx was a spokesman of the cult of 
the suppressed industrial masses. 

Feuer’s dismissal of Goodman’s key metaphor 
of the Rat Race as “animalizing human beings” 
is much too glib. Goodman does not complain 
about the “competitive economy,” but rather 
about the society in which competition enters 
all forms of existence and in which the com- 
petition has no higher value than itself. To 
call this a “Rat Race” seems to me an apt 
and perceptive metaphor. It is an example of 
Goodman’s greatest virtue—to originate ideas 
that brilliantly explain our complex experience. 

Feuer hints that those who like the book 
must be Goodman’s “disciples.” Well, although 
I have felt that Goodman’s earlier works were 
characterized by brilliance coupled with in- 
coherence, I like his latest book. Growing Up 


+ 


Absurd presents a germane theory that gees 
such diverse phenomena as J.D.’s, Beats and 
Organization Men as all part of the same 
reality of contemporary America. This is Good. 
man’s major achievement. 

Providence, R. I. RicuHarp C, Kostevanen 


DRAPER REPLIES 


I should like, even if belatedly, to make some 
brief comment on the letters concerning my 
two supplements (“Castro’s Cuba: A Revolu- 
tion Betrayed?, NL, March 27; and “Cuba and 
U.S. Policy,” NL, June 5), published in Tur 
New Leaver of June 26, during my absence 
from the country. 

With John T. Edsell, I can have no quarrel. 
Judging from his letter, we think very much 
alike. His 


many other signers of the “Open Letter to 


statement made me wonder how 
President Kennedy” may actually have put their 
names to a document which seriously misrepre- 
sents their true feelings in important respects. 

I do not see the inconsistency that M. Berg- 
man thought that he detected in “Cuba and 
U.S. Policy.” When I wrote that “from the 
available evidence I strongly doubt” that “Fidel 
always knew where he was going,” I was 
referring to his entire political past. | meant, 
for example, that he probably did not know in 
1953, or even in January 1959, how far he 
would go in embracing the orthodox Commu 
nists. When I wrote that “the Communists and 
Fidel walked toward each other, each with his 
eyes open,” I was referring to the more recent 
period in power. I meant that, for whatever 
reason, he knew what he was doing, even if 
he did not know that he would do it from the 
outset of his political career or from some 
relatively distant point in the past. Both of 
these thoughts seem to me to be entirely com 
patible, and I would say to Bergman that both 
agree with the facts as far as we can know 
them now. 

As for the letter of Richard Drinnon, it is 
full of ignorant venom. Anyone who read my 
article, “Cuba and U.S. Policy,” and could say 
that I cling to the notion that “nothing was 
really wrong with U.S. policy” has forfeited the 
right to be taken seriously. Is this really the 
mentality of the pro-Castro fraternity in Berke 


ley, California? I hope it is an_ individual 

aberration. 

New York City THEODORE DRAPER 
I was much amused by Lewis S. Feuer’ 


SERS ; : ” 
conclusion in “A Talk with the Zengakuren 
(NL, May 1) that “The resultant agreement of 
the Parliamentary parties not to have snap 
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yotes while any group is absent, and not to mar 
the Chamber with violence is, in large measure, 
the consequence of the Zengakuren interven- 
tion.” Usually, I read THe New LEADER 
promptly, but I had been out of town and I 
read this issue over a month late. Consequently, 
I knew that the “agreement” had completely 
failed the first time it had been put to a test. 

The anti-violence bill had led to a repetition 
of the events of last year, with student rioting 
in the streets, physical violence in the Chamber 
by the Socialists to prevent a vote, police inter- 
yention to restore order in the Diet, a Socialist 
boycott, and passage of the bill with the 
Socialists absent. The only difference between 
these events and those of last year arose from 
the steadily increasing factional splits in the 
Liberal-Democratic party which made it im- 
possible to get the bill through the upper house. 
Seldom has a crystal ball been cloudier than 
Feuer’s. 

In Feuer’s reply to Professor I. I. Morris’ 
letter (NL, July 3-10), there is a remark that 
leads me to suspect that his judgment may 
be equally faulty in another area. He points to 
similarities between June 15, 1960, in Tokyo 
and May 4, 1919, in Peking. The May 4 move- 
ment did indeed mark “The dawn of a new 
day.” The Chinese Communist historians con- 
sider the May 4 movement as the beginning of 
their party. Although other trends also origi- 
nated then, the ultimate outcome was totali- 
tarian control. Let us hope that the similarities 
of these two student movements are superficial. 
Columbia, S. Carolina Gorpon TuLLock 


HOOK 


In distorting my argument and trying to 
make me an apologist for a “surrender to Com- 
munism,” Sidney Hook needed twice the space 
which I had available in your journal (“Dear 
Editor,” NL, June 12). It seems fair that I be 
allowed the following brief clarification: 

I did not advocate a “philosophy of survival 
at all costs or at any price.” Explicitly and im- 
plicitly I pleaded for a permanent refusal of 
slavery in all its forms and disguises, assuming 
that there exists in man a calling and a will 
for liberty which no political regime can 
weaken indefinitely or extirpate permanently. 
If my assumption is correct—and the revolu- 
tionary experiences of humanity confirm it—it 
appears to me monstrous to accept that policy 
of deterrence which Hook advocates as a means 
of saving liberty. The liberty of man is not 
susceptible to salvation; it is, it realizes itself 
in the struggle for a society without masters— 
tither money or the state. Such at least are the 
teaching. of genuine socialism. 

Hook’; argument is based on the alleged 
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Tue New LEAper welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


opposition between “Communism” and the “free 
world”; he is eager to see an analogy with the 
struggle against Hitler. But historical evidence 
shows the falseness of Hook’s Manichean dis- 
tinction between “Communism” and the “free 
world”: Before becoming the cause of World 
War II, Hitler was the product of the First, 
i.e, of the policy of the then “free world”; 
before becoming the ally of the “free world,” 
Stalin was the ally of Hitler. 

Hook’s distinction, fictitious in the main, can 
be countered by a more real picture: that of the 
vast majority surrendering to the decisions and 
appetites of the dominant elites, which oppress 
and exploit them. Among this mass of men, the 
children surely would prefer to judge for them- 
selves the nature of Communism instead of 
surviving “free,” in mourning, or crippled. 

Hook makes himself the accomplice of the 
fatal game of the ruling elites which is leading 
the world to its destruction. I make my cause 
with the victims, and above all with the most 
innocent among them, the children. 

Paris, France MAXIMILIEN RUBEL 


Sidney Hook replies: 

I find Maximilien Rubel’s reasoning absurd 
from start to finish. Because the West is partly 
responsible for the rise of Hitler and the 
triumph of the Kremlin, it does not follow in 
the least that no significant opposition exists 
between them. It is like saying that because X 
is an out-growth of Y, no significant distinction 
can be drawn between them even when the 
distinction is a matter of life and death. 

As for the other issues raised by Mr. Rubel, 
I refer the reader again to my original reply 
to his first letter (NL, June 12). 


INTERVENTION 


John Roche has me puzzled by his remarks 
about Norman Thomas in both of his pieces on 
intervention (“Confessions of an Intervention- 
ist,” NL, May 15; “Further Thoughts on Inter- 
vention,” June 19). I have before me the full 
text of the “Open Letter to the President” on 
Cuba which Thomas sent Roche inviting his 
signature. I also have Roche’s summary of it in 
his May 15 New Leaper piece. I regret to say 
that summary does not faithfully impart either 
the spirit or text of the Thomas letter. 

The Open Letter nowhere declaims “inter- 
ventionism in general.” On the contrary, it spe- 
cifically says, “The only real defense is an offen- 
sive for social justice and democracy supported 
by the United States” (my italics.) The Open 
Letter also states: 

“When Castro overthrew Batista, the United 
States could have said: ‘It is to our shame 
that we so long supported the tyrant who op- 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 





pressed the Cuban people. It is a fact of history 
that American power made Cuba a vast sugar 
plantation, distorting its economy and impover- 
ishing its citizens. Because we understand this, 
we greet the Cuban Revolution and pledge 
ourselves to provide political and economic 
support so that its democratic aims may be 
realized. 

“Instead of this, we adopted a position of 
if a ‘hands off policy 
was an act of political virtue.” 

Does that sound like 


can 


uneasy neutrality, as 
“asserting that Ameri- 
intervention bad?” What 
could be more “prudential” than the Letter’s 
statement that “We are sympathetic to the 
true democrats and trade unionists in exile, 
to those who proved their devotion to freedom 


in general is 


in the struggle against Batista and who seek 
a return to the original ideals of the revo- 
lution. But we believe that their cause is com- 
promised in the eyes of the Cuban people by 
association with U.S. military power and with 
former supporters of Batista’s bloody dictator- 


ship.” (The full text of the statement was pub- 
lished in the May 19 issue of the Socialist 
Party’s newspaper, New America.) 


In his second piece, Roche speaks favorably 
of the work being done by the Institute of 
Political Education in San Jose, Costa Rica, 
but neglects to mention that the “liberal iso- 
lationist” Norman Thomas is chairman of a 
committee which has cooperated with Latin 
Americans in setting up and maintaining the 
school. 

I think Roche owes Norman Thomas a more 
gracious apology than is contained in his second 
piece. 


New York City 


CORRECTION 


In Joseph Ratner’s review of American Prag- 
matism by Edward C. Moore (NL, June 26), 
family relationships were mangled by the edi- 
torial mill. Thus a manuscript reference to 
“the Mills,” meaning father James and son 
John Stuart, emerged as “the Mills brothers.” 
Ratner also informs us that he is not the author 
of Characters and Events, 
graphical note.—Ed. 


AID TO EDUCATION 


I read with interest 
“Should the 
Religious Schools” 


IRWIN SUALL 


as stated in a bio- 


Robert Lekachman’s 
Government Give Aid to 
(NL, June 26). It strikes 
me that a more basic article would be one 
entitled “May the Government [Federal, of 
course] Give Aid to Schools?” Under what 
clause of the Constitution does our Congress 
have the power to appropriate 
schools? If under the general welfare clause, 
will it be held constitutional for the Congress 


article 


money for 
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to discriminate against some 25 per cent of 
the nation’s school children and _ still claim 
that it is acting for the general welfare? 

New York City JosepH M. BRENNAN 


The naiveté, 
of the liberal mind as it grapples with logic 
is awe-inspiring. Robert Lekachman uses as 
his final argument against aid to parochial 
schools the fact that such schools operate with 
a conscious certainty and dogmatism. The fact 
that he had just adduced his own dogma, that 
there is no absolute truth, as the essential of 
education does not faze him. Indeed, he seems 
unconscious of it. 


Point Lookout, N. Y. JosepH T. McINnTyRE 


PENPAL 


I am an African Nigerian boy of 18 years 
and am seeking a penpal-friend of any age. 
All letters must be answered by air mail, which 
costs $.25. To make friends with each other 
is evidence of good living. 

Please write to me at 6, Atiko Street, Lagos, 
Nigeria, W.C.A. 
Lagos, Nigeria 


LaTEEF A. OLUKOTUN 
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THEATER PARTIES 
All trade union and fraternal or 
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